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FRANK DOUGLA 


S’ HONEYMOON. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


“Now, see here, Nel, I think this running off 
to coo all by ourselves, just because we are 
married, is all nonsense. I don’t see the use of 
it at all!” exclaimed Frank Douglas, to his lady- 
love, a few days previous to the happy time 
which was to unite them ‘for better or for 
worse.” 

“Why, Frank,” replied Nellie, ‘‘everybody 
goes off at such a time.” 

“Oh! I’m very willing to go too,” said Frank, 
“only I want to have a little fun; I mean to 
take my gun with me and shoot,” 

“Why, what will people think of you to see 
you occupied with your gun while we are on 
our wedding trip ?” 

“Oh! I don’t care what people think,” replied 
Frank, ‘‘I like to be different from others, and 
I should think you would be glad to get rid of 
me; it will be so pleasant for you and Kate to $ 
be together all day, while Harry and I are off.” 

“What! does Harry have the same wild no- 
fions as yourself?” inquired Nellie. 

“Yes, to be sure lie has; but really, Nellie, 
if you would only stop and think s moment it 
would not seem at all strange to you; you know 
it is very difficult for us to leave our business, 
and now since we can get away, we may as well 
enjoy ourselves a little.” 

“So then, you would not consider it enjoy- 
ment to stay with your lady-loves? Well! I 
Must say you are not worthy to have wives, 
since you don’t know how to prize them.” 

“Now, Nellie, love, you know you don’t mean 
that!” exclaimed Frank, imprinting a kiss on 
her lips as he left her. 

Frank Douglas, although but twenty-five, had 
always been considered by those who knew him 
& confirmed old bachelor, and it was, therefore, 
very much to the surprise of his friends that he 
became engaged. Until he made the acquaint- 





ance of Nellie, he had always regarded ladies as 
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something to be admired at a respectful distance, 
and although possessed of a warm heart and 
deep feelings; yet he was not given to those 
various little exhibitions of love which he ex- 
pressively termed ‘‘cooing.” His bride-elect, 
however, was far from fancying the idea of 
spending the first two weeks of her married life 
in the society of a lady, while their husbands 
were enjoying themselves together, quite un- 
mindful of the fact that they were newly-made 
bridegrooms. While Nellie was scheming to — 
defeat this project, her friend Kate Manley was 
announced. 

“I do wish,” exclaimed Kate, laughingly, 
“that your gentleman was in Kamschatka! Here 
he has been putting the most absurd notions 
into Harry’s head, and they have actually con- 
cluded to spend their time, while on the wedding 
trip, in shooting, and we are expected to enter- 
tain each other. Something must be done to 
stop their proceedings, that’s certain, for people 
will be sure to imagine that Frank and Harry 
have married each other, while we make the 
second couple.” 

“I'll tell you what we can do, we will go 
fishing.” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t for anything,” replied Kate, 
**T think it is horrid business.” 

“Oh! well, no matter for that, we will have 
our fishing lines to make a show with, by way 
of looking industrious, and then we can spend 
our time reading under the trees, until we break 
our gentlemen of their nonsensical ways.” 

The two friends had now fairly entered into 
the spirit of mischief, and they spent the rest of 
the day in arranging their plans. 

We will pass over their weddidg and their 
journey, and merely say that, toward the close 
of a bright day, they found themselves in one of 
the loveliest spots on earth—hills and woods, 
and small, sparkling lakes composed the scenery 
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Our travellers paused with delight to view the 
country: there was the setting sun blending from 
a deep red into a rich purple on the one hand, 
while on the other was the full moon in its sil- 
very majesty, marking a bright path on the 
water. 

“Oh! Harry, we shall have splendid times 
here with our guns, they say there is excellent 
shooting,” and a smile of satisfaction played on 
the faces of the two gentlemen. 

Our lady friends also exchanged glances, as 
visions of the friendly shade of those old trees 
rose before them. 

‘‘Well, Frank, we must be up by sunrise to- 
morrow,” said Harry, as they were about to part 
for the night, “our wives can amuse themselves 
with wandering around among the trees here, 
just as well as if we were with them.” 

“Oh, yes! and a great deal better,” replied 
Kate, mischievously, ‘‘for we have concluded to 
try fishing by way of variety.” 

“Try what!” exclaimed Frank, in astonish- 
ment, 

**Fishing,” replied the ladies, very quietly. 

‘«What nonsense! the idea of ladies fishing!” 

“Why yes, to be sure, did you never hear of 
such a thing before?” 

“Are you going alone?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘But you will fall into the water.” 

“Oh! no matter for that,” replied the ladies, 
with astonishing coolness, ‘there will probably 
be plenty of gentlemen around to take us out if 
we do.” 

The happy grooms looked anything but satis- 
fied with this reply, but supposing that fishing. 
would soon prove tiresome, they merely re- 
marked, ‘You will not catch anything.” 

The next morning by sunrise the hunters and 
fishers were ready to set forth. 

‘*My dear,” said Harry, as he affectionately 
kissed his wife, ‘‘I shall not be able to return to 
breakfast, but I will try to meet you at dinner 
time.” 

“Oh! I think it doubtful if we return to din- 
ner,” replied Kate, demurely, glancing at a 
basket she held in her hand, ‘‘we have made 
arrangements to spend the day.” 

“Qh! you will soon get tired of that fun.” 

Our two heroines walked merrily on their way, 
until they came to a beautiful pond, surrounded 
by trees and hills, and here they took out their 
books and concluded to spend the day. 

Let us visit our travellers at mid-day. Kate 
and Nellie are indulging in a comfortable nap, 
extended on the grass in a shady corner of the 
woods near their dwelling house; a playful smile 


still rests upon their features, as if, even in their 
sleep, they were planning mischief. We will now 
turn to our other friends, who are in a warm, 
sunny region, three miles distant from their 
better halves—their coats have been thrown 
aside as too hot, and the perspiration is pouring 
down their faces. 

“Well, really, Frank, I don’t think this pays,” 
exclaimed Harry, ‘‘my head is aching so that | 
can scarcely hold it up—we have used up all our 
ammunition and bagged not a single bird—what 
do you say to going home and spending the rest 
of the day with our wives?” 

“I’m agreed,” replied Frank, and he sighed 
as he thought of the sunny three miles to be 
walked ere he could find rest. 

‘What if Kate and Nellie have not returned 
from their fishing excursion yet?” suggested one, 

“Oh, pooh! don’t you believe that,” was the 
reply, ‘‘I’ll venture to say they were tired of 
that before the end of an hour.” 

Upon reaching the rooms, however, they were 
found to be vacant, and the anxious husbands 
were quite ignorant as to what direction had 
been taken by the two fishers. The gentlemen 
then threw themselves on a couch and tried in 
vain to press their aching heads into submis- 
sion. Visions of soft, white hands laid gently on 
their burning brows, charming away the pain 
with their light touch, floated across their minds 
but to tantalize them. Oh! how drearily passed 
that long afternoon, it seemed as though the 
looked-for would never return. At length came 
the startling thought, “what if they should be 
drowned.” It was overpowering, and without the 
slightest knowledge of their whereabouts, the 
two gentlemen started on their weary journey in 
search of them; but the sun sank beneath the 
hills, and the moon came forth in all its beauty, 
but still they found no wives. Then it was sug- 
gested that they should go home, and if those 
‘ they sought were not there, that the whole neigh- 
j borhood should be enlisted in the search. As 
3 they neared the house they heard merry voices, 
’ and bounding joyfully forward, they caught their 
3 respective wives in their arms. 

‘*We have had such a delightful time that we 
could scarcely make up our minds to come home . 
again!” exclaimed Kate, mischievously, as she 
looked up into Harry’s woe-be-gone face, “I 
: hope you have enjoyed yourself shooting.” 

‘‘Never had poorer luck in our lives!” replied 
Harry. ‘Did you catch anything?” 

“Look!” exclaimed the ladies, holding up ® 
well filled basket of fish, (but they forgot to add 
that they had bought instead of caught them.) 

The young gentlemen, fearful of ridicule, 
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eoncluded to keep quiet upon the subject of their : 


ceived the tidings that their wives had fallen 


day’s adventure, so they bore their aching heads; into the water, and that one was dead, and 


in silence. At length one of them ventured to} the other was dying! 


inquire in a subdued voice, 

“You are not going fishing to-morrow, are 
you?” 

“Not unless you go shooting,” was the reply. 
Will you stay at home?” 

The desired promise had almost been given, 


Their fatigues were now 
forgotten as-they hurried quickly to the spot. 
There, extended on the grass and surrounded by 
several people, was Nellie—her clothes dripping 
with water, and her long, dark hair hanging in 
confusion around her, a strange contrast to her 
pale face. Kate sat by her side—an unnatural 


when friend of theirs, who had been on @ simi-} wildness in her eyes—wringing her bands and 


lar expedition, but with rather better success, 
entered and exclaimed, 

“Well, what success?” 

“Not any,” was the reply. 

“Not any! Why you didn’t go to the right 
place; come with me to-morrow, and I will show 
you game enough to last you this one while.” 

The temptation was too strong to be resisted— 
the day’s trials and alarms, and the wife’s re- 
quest were alike unheeded, and they retired that 
night promising to rise early the next morning, 
and set forth on a second expedition. 

“Well, then, Kate, we shall have to fish 
again,” exclaimed Nellie, as she bid her friend 
good night; then leaning closer, she whispered, 
“we will contrive to do the business up to-mor- 
row at all events.” 

The morning came, and before Frank and 
Harry were sufficiently recovered from the 
fatigues of the preceding day to rise, their 
wives had commenced their short journey. 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Frank, as he at last 
proceeded to array himself, ‘“‘how miserably 
these new shirts are made, I have knocked the 
buttons off of every one of them, and now what 
shall I do?” 

“Use pins.” 

The pins were put in so clumsily, that fre- 
quently during the day Frank found his fingers 
bleeding from the wounds they inflicted. 

*There’s the sleeve of my coat almost entirely 
out!” cried Harry. 

“Pin it in,” suggested Frank. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Harry, “if Kate only 
hadn't gone out. These pins will kill me before 
the day is over.” But conscience whispered, ‘it 
is your own fault that she has gone.” 

The huntsmen now set forth, well provided 
with breakfast and dinner; but while they were 
aiming their first shot, some strange dogs kindly 
disposed of their provisions; again everything 


went wrong, and after spending a number of } 


showing signs of madness. 

‘Oh! my wife, my own darling, speak to me!” 
exclaimed Frank, snatching Nellie in his arms. 
and pressing her to his heart. 

An almost imperceptible smile played around 
her lips, but she felt that her part was not yet 
finished, and she lay motionless in his arms, 
He gazed upon her closed eyes, and thought of 
their pleading look when he announced his in- 
tention of leaving her and her friend to spend 
the day together, and thought, ‘‘What if they 
were opened upon him then for the last time,” 
and he reproached himself for leaving her, as 
having been the cause of her death. All was 
breathless silence around, even Kate’s unnatural 
shrieks were hushed, and she rested quietly in 
Harry’s arms. 

“Oh, Nellie! my own sweet one,” again broke 
forth Frank, ‘‘speak to me, tell me you forgive 
me, and I will never leave you again!” 

The white lids were slowly raised, and two 
bright eyes looked lovingly into his own. 

‘Thank heaven for that!”’ exclaimed Frank, 
as he warmly pressed her to his heart. 

The ladies now began rapidly to recover—the 
strange wildness vanished from Kate’s eyes, and 
when Nellie’s hair had been pushed back from 
her face, her cheeks seemed to have regained 
their natural color; and by the time they reached 
the house the gentlemen felt far more like faint- 
ing than the ladies. 

‘‘Now tell us all about howit happened,” said 
Frank, when they were comfortably seated within 
doors. 

‘“‘Why,” replied Kate, ‘‘we were leaning over 
the side of the boat with our fishing lines, when 
suddenly it upset, and we were both precipitated 
into the water, but a gentleman who was stand- 
ing near drew us out.” (The said gentleman 
was held in considerably higher esteem by our 
heroes, than he would have been had they known 
that his services had been previously engaged 


hours in fruitless attempts to shoot something, for this enterprize. ) 


they resolved to give up the business entirely 
and return home. 
As they approached the house, completely 





We have now only to add that Frank and 
Harry were heartily tired of hunting, and they 
and the ladies entered into a compact together 


worn out and faint for want of food, they re-' to amuse each other. 
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They kept their word. The remainder of the 
two weeks the gentlemen spent in seeking enter- 


aan 


to cherish and protect; and they were obliged ty 
acknowledge_ themselves more than repaid for 


tainment in the soceity of those they had vowed : their efforts. 





EULALIE. 


BY WILLIE &E, 


On! let me sleep! the rése-hued and bespangled dawn 
That comes for others, cometh not for me; 
And only when I sleep, sweet thoughts of thee 
Come like the tripping light-beams of the early morn. 


They come in crowds, as Summer blossoms ever come; 
And, as the blossoms fleck with bloom the dale, 
So mantle they my spirit, faintand pale, 

With thoughts of other years and of another home. 


Into the past, with lightning wing, I speed my way! 
Here a fair vista—there a foamy wave; 
Here a fair meadow—there a gloomy grave; 
Tartarean midnight here and there, a perfect day. 


I sit with thee again where Tlion’s silver flow 
Goes, secking evermore, the ocean’s breast, 
And a faint shadow of my soul’s unrest 

Ripples the current of memorial woe, 


Thy fair head on my quick pulsating bosom rests— 
Thy golden ringlets waver in the air— 
Thy words of promise spoken sweetly there 
Flow inward and flow outward with their high 
behests. 





PABOR 


That was a gushing and a Summer soft outbloom 
Of our affection—angel Eulalie! 
I could have wished that our eternity 

Had then begun—forgetful of the looming tomb! 


> But all is over now! the past—is past; the years 


Have borne thee from me, and I watch and wait, 
Keeping my lonely vigil at the gate 
Where sorrow sitteth; full of hope, yet weary fears. 
Then let me sleep! Oh! let the wand of Somnus wave 
Above me, and I ask for nothing more; 
For there is peopled the deserted shore, 
And living beauty springeth from the loathsome 
grave. 


Breathing intelligences—shapes all beautiful 
Attend my spirit’s chamber, and diffuse 
Aroma that for worlds I would not lose, 

Winding about me like gold thread about a spool. 


Would I a whole Eternity of sleep possessed— 
So that I might forever dream of thee, 
Bride of my soul! angelic Eulalie! 

For blessing me‘awhile, thou art forever blest. 





THE LAST SONG. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


‘Tis the last song my weary hand may trace 
By the deep stream where Hope’s bright flowers 
repose, . . 
Yet from my soul no time can e’er efface 
The golden strains that came with daylight’s close; 
No more! the words are spoke that break the chain, 
The parted melody floats slowly by; 
The scattered tones may not be caught again, 
But in the slumbering future calmly die, 
While I, forget, wake not a parting sigh! 


Not so in childhood’s morn, ere sorrow came 

To shade the sunshine where sweet Memory lies; 
No waters dimmed the ever-burning flame, 

Or washed the sands where Faney’s fabrics rise. 
Unmindful of the day that passed too soon, 

To meet the shadows on Life’s sullen stream, 
Hope wove gay visions with the Summer noon, 

And lent enchantment to the glowing scene, 

Fading, alas! like semblance of a dream! 





The chords are mute whose liquid strains enchained . 
My pliant spirit in their magic thrall; 

The tones of prophet years no more regained, 
Perished in silence with Hope’s gradual fall. 

Frail as the joys that lighted childhood’s hour, 
When Fancy spread her sails to dallying winds, 

Nought lingers but the memory of her power, 
Which gazing backward through the labyrinth finds 
In shadow only what its spirit binds. 


No more beside the stream, whose placid flow 
Cheered the sweet hours that marked the sunny 


past, 
Shall the frail harp awake its murmurs low, 
Or call one hope on Life’s dark current cast? 
Its strains are ended where its youth begun, 
In joy and sorrow of the passing years; 
The sands that marked their early course are ran, 
And Fancy’s frost-work, wet so oft with tears, 
Fades in the real that the present rears! 





MY WIFE’S 
BY SMITH 


Mrs. Jones is a jewel of a woman. The dear 
creature came home, lately, from a shopping 
excursion, in the most extravagant spirits. 

“I have made such bargains to-day,” she 
ssid. ‘Only to think, I bought a lawn-dress, 
& beautiful thing, for but six dollars. It has 
the style, however, of the highest-priced silks, so 
Isaid to myself, even if I get Madame Flourish 
to make it up, it will be economical.” 

Now Madame Flourish was a French modiste 
who had lately come over from Paris, and really 
had taste, but was most extravagant in her 
charges; and I never heard her name without a 
shudder. A few months before, she had made 


up a brocade for Mrs. Jones, which everybody 
said fit beautifully; ‘‘it looks as if you were 
born in it,” enthusiastically declared a friend, 
“and had grown with you:’’ but my pleasure in 
contemplating this master-piece, I must confess, 


was somewhat diminished when the bill came in, 
to the tune of twenty-five dollars, for making 
and trimming it. However ‘it wasn’t so aston- 
ishing after all,” as my wife reasoned, “that 
a dress pattern, which was worth seventy-five 
dollars, should cost twenty-five to make it up,” 
and with this reflection I consoled myself. So, 
when I heard the proposal to take this other 
dress to madame, I argued, that, if she charged 
in the same proportion, her bill would be only 
two dollars, which struck me as not excessive: 
and accordingly I made no objection to the sug- 
gestion, but lighting a cigar, sat thinking of 
Mary Ann’s many virtues, and especially her 
knack for economy. 

In about a fortnight the dress came home. 
It was a pretty, blue affair, with palms set in 
stripes, and Mrs. Jones really looked like a sum- 
mer cloud in it, as she floated about the room, 
displaying it in every aspect, and expatiating 
upon its merits. The sleeves, which were short, 
were neatly trimmed with a sort of narrow lace; 
and the cape, for it was cut low on the shoulders 
—and dear Mary Ann always wears capes over 
such dresses—was embellished with a wider lace 
ot similar pattern. I thought to myself it was the 
cheapest dress, at eight dollars, making and all, I 
had ever seen; and as I smoked my cigar, said 
mentally, ‘‘Ah! Jones, what a happy dog you are 
to have a wife with such a knack for evonomy.” 


ECONOMY. 
JONES, JR. 


Two days after, the bill came in. My wife 
opened it first, and I saw her face fall. But 
she rallied immediately, and handed the missive 
tome. I glanced over it. 

‘““Whew!” I said ‘Fifteen dollars for making 
a dress that cost only six! Surely, Mary Ann, 
there must be some mistake here?” 

“Qh! no, my dear,” she said, briskly. “My 
brocade, you know, cost twenty-five to make and 
trim; and this is ten dollars cheaper.” 

*¢But this dress pattern cost only six dollars.” 

*‘The cost of the dress pattern, my dear,” she 
replied, smiling benevolently at my ignorance, 
“has very little to do with the cost of making 
and trimming it——” 

‘<The dickens it hasn’t,” I began. 

‘‘Hish!” she answered, playfuliy putting her 
hand over my mouth. ‘Smithy, dear, you 
mustn’t swear.” And taking the bill, she com- 
menced going over it, item by item. 

‘‘Here,” she said, ‘is the charge for making 
the dress, that is for fitting and sewing it to- 
gether, four dollars. Now, I’m sure,” she con- 
tinued, appealingly, ‘‘that’s reasonable. Four 
dollars is her price always. It takes just as 
long, you know, to fit and sew together a cheap 
dress as a costly one: it’s the time that has to 
be paid for. Don’t you see?” 
$ Iwas forced to nod assent to the fair logician, 
though it was with an internal groan. 

*‘Then here’s the linings, buttons, and other 
’ small items, two dollars, which is low, very low. 
Consider how these matters count up. Besides, 
it takes time to go about among the stores, 
} matching the buttons to the dress.” 

I could not gainsay this either, but I said to 
myself that there were nine dollars still unac- 
counted for, and that it would ‘puzzle a Phila- 
delphia lawyer” to reconcile this sum to any 
rational being’s notion of economy. 

‘“‘There’s nine dollars left,”” resumed Mrs. 
Jones, ‘‘ which is for the Valenciennes——” 

“The what?” 

“The Valenciennes, with which the cape and 
sleeves are trimmed. ” 

‘Oh! that common-looking lace——” 

*<Common-looking!” cried Mary Ann, her 
eyes sparkling. Then she laughed comically. 
*‘That shows what you men know about laces. 
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Why, Smithy, dear, it’s real Valenciennes, and 
very cheap; and what’s more, I can use it, on 
something else, after the dress is worn out.” 

‘**But why put real Valenciennes, as you call 
it, on so cheap a dress?” I asked, in a tone of 
vexation. 

‘It’s that very Valenciennes that gives the 
dress such a stylish look. Everybody know it’s 
a cheap material; it’s the trimming that redeems 
it: I only want a Valenciennes collar, to match 
it, and I shall be complete.” 

I could not speak for amazement. I was 
dumb, not merely at this strange notion of an 
economical dress, but at the utter unconscious- 
ness my wife had that there was anything ex- 
travagant about it. She availed herself of my 
silence to expatiate on the beauty of Valen- 
ciennes laces in general, and on that which 





trimmed her dress in particular; and warming 
with her subject, made it finally to appear that 
we were under infinite obligations to Madame 
Flourish for the opportunity of paying this bil] 
and buying a collar to match her Valenciennes, 
Mrs. Jones was so earnest and sincere, that | 
thought it would be a pity to break her charm. 
ing delusion. I resolved, therefore, to smoke 
second-rate cigars for the next six months, and 
indulge the dear creature in her wishes; and she 
looks so lovely, and seems so happy, in her new 
dress and collar, that, to confess the truth, I 
don’t regret what I have done. 

Nevertheless, as an abstract proposition, I still 
hold to the secret opinion, that paying fifteen 
dollars for making and trimming a dress that 
cost only six. doesn’t exactly show a knack for 
ECONOMY. 





LESTELLE. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


RestxEss, oh, restless are my heart’s deep fountains, 
That with a tide of feeling overflow; 

And like the shadows resting round the mountains, 
Thoughts ’round my being darkly come and go. 

I feel alone, alone! Life’s rough edge presses 
So coldly, heavily upon my heart; 

Alas! I pine for thine old-time caresses, 
Some fate decrees that we must dwell apart. 


I mind me of an evening in the Summer, 
When the wind’s harp-tones floated ’mid the leaves, 
And whirling wings of insects made a murmur 
Among the vines that cluster round the eaves, 





And I, as now, found life so lone and fearful, 
Longed for a heart to nestle close to mine, 
And, hiding my pale face with sorrow tearful, 

I wept with joy that I was pressed to thine. 


And thou beloved, the dearest one I cherish— 
Must tread a path that leads away from mine; 
And yet my heart’s fond worship ne’er will perish, 
Nor dim the altar that has once been thine. 
No earthly troth-plight from our lips is spoken, 

All silently our destinies are read ; 
Our life commences when earth’s ties are broken, 
And careless lips shall utter, “they are dead!” 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 


Unperneatn night’s sober mantle 
Lies the beauty of the heart, 
And, above me, silence reigneth, 
As when Nature had its birth. 
T am waking; all around mg 
Resting are from care and strife, 
While before my open vision 
Pass the things beyond this life. 


Who can tell how many millions 
Are rejoicing in their being? 

How the worlds in yonder sky 
Round their suns are ever turning? 





Who can tell the spaces’ limits, 
Where no orb its face is showing, 

Where no world, no starlight is, 
And no breath of life is blowing? 


Dread Creator, All-wise, Holy 
Thou Thy ways alone can scan; 

Teach us how, on high, thou rulest, 
For no mortal ever can, 

All our knowledge, all our wisdom 
Cannot help us; we must-.go 

Thro’ the grave to that bright kingdom, 
Ere Thy wonder-works we know. 





THE WHITE SPARROW. 


BY JANE 


No more common complaint is to be heard ; 


WEAVER. 


birds, and observed how much they had multi- 


now-a-days, from the lips of housewives, than} plied of late, and how very cunning and vora- 


that of the laziness and unthrifty habits of 
domestic servants. Mothers and grandmothers 
are often wont to tell the young housekeeper 
that matters were otherwise in their days. Yet 
it has sometimes occurred to us, whether the 


fault may not lie as much in the degenerate } 


habits of the masters and mistresses of the pre- 
sent generation, as from any fault peculiar to 
their dependants. Were the lady of the house 
more frequently to rise at five or six in the 
morning, as in the “good old days of lang 
syne,” perchance she would not so often have 
to complain that rooms were carelessly swept, 
that work was left undone, or fires lighted too 
late. 

In most country parts of Germany there passes 
current amongst the people this proverb— 


“He who would thrive 
Must the white sparrow see.” 





cious they had become. 

Backwards shook his head ounte in answer 
to this observation, and said, ‘‘ They were indeed 
most destructive creatures—for his part, he had 
not the least doubt that it was entirely owing to 
them his harvest had been of late years so very 
unproductive.” 

To this conjecture, the good friend made no 
rejoinder; but after a moment’s pause he con- 
tinued the conversation by inquiring, ‘‘Neigh- 
bor, have you ever seen a white sparrow?” 

“No,” replied he; ‘‘the sparrows which alight 
in my fields are all quite grey.” 

‘That is very probable,” rejoined his friend, 
‘the habits of the white sparrow are peculiar 
to itself. Only one comes into the world every 
year, and being so different from its fellows, the 
other sparrows take a dislike to it, and peck at 
it when it appears amongst them. For this 
reason it seeks its food early in the morning, 


And the following is the history of its origin. { before the rest of the feathered tribe are astir, 
There was a certain farmer, with whom every } and then goes back to its nest for the rest of the 
thing seemed to grow worse from year to year. } day.” 


His cattle died one by one—the produce of his 
land was not half of that which it ought to be— 
in fact, all his property was, to use a familiar 
expression, ‘‘going to the dogs.” Scarcely a 
week passed by that either the tax-gatherer or 
the pawnbroker did not come to his windcw, 
and, addressing him with a courteous bow, said, 
“I am really very sorry, Mr. Backwards, to be 
obliged to put you to inconvenience, but I am 
compelled to do my duty.” His old friends also 
tried their best to do their duty by him—they 
advised, they entreated, and they helped him, 


but all in vain; and one after another gave him; its imaginary nest. 


up in despair, declaring with a sigh that ‘‘as 
for poor Backwards, there was no use in trying ; 
to help him—he was past being helped.” 





“That is very strange!” exclaimed Back- 
wards. ‘I must really try and get a sight of 
that sparrow, and if possible I will catch it too.” 

On the morning which followed this conversa- 
tion, the farmer rose with the sun, and sallied 
forth into his fields; he walked round his farm 
—searched his farm-yard in every corner, ex- 
amined the roofs of his garners, and the trees 
of his orchard, to see whether he could discover 
any traces of the wonderful white sparrow. But 
the white sparrow, to the great disappointment 
of the farmer, would not show itself, or stir from 
What vexed the farmer, 
however, still more was, that although the sun 
stood high in the heavens by the time he had com- 


: ’ pleted his rounds, not one of the farm-laborers 


He had one friend, however, whose heart wn were astir—they, too, seemed resolved not to 
in the right place, and who was not only a good } ; leave their nests. Meanwhile, the cattle in their 
man, but a very prudent and clear-sighted man. ; stalls were bellowing with hunger, and not a 
This friend thought he would not give Mr. Back- 3 $ soul was near to give them their fodder. 
wards up altogether, without making one more} He was reflecting on the disadvantages of this 
attempt to save him; so one day, he led the con- state of things, when suddenly he perceived a 
versation, as though accidentally, to fhe subject } lad coming out of the house carrying a sack of 


of sparrows, related many anecdotes of these wheat on his shoulders. The boy seemed to be 
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in great haste to get out of the precincts of the 
farm; and Backwards soon perceived that his 
steps were not bent toward the mill, but toward 
a public house, where Caspar had unhappily a 
long score to pay: He hastened after the aston- 
ished youth, who believed his master to be still 
in the enjoyment of his morning nap, and quickly 
relieved him of his burden. 

The farmer next bent his steps to the cow- 
house, and peeping in to see whether the white 
sparrow had perchance taken refuge there, he 
discovered to his. dismay that the milkmaid was 
handing a liberal portion of milk through the 
window to her neighbor to mix with her morning 
cup of coffee. 

‘A pretty sort of housekeeping this is!” 
thought the farmer to himself, as he hastened 
to his wife’s apartment and roused her from 
her slumbers. ‘As sure as my name is Back- 
wards!” he exclaimed, in a somewhat angry 
tone, “there must be an end of these lazy 
habits: everything is going wrong for the want 
ef some one to look after them! So far as J 
am concerned, at all events,” thought the good 
farmer to himself, “TI will rise every day at the 
same hour I rose this morning, and then I shall 
soon get my farm cleared of those who do not 





intend to do their duty properly. Besides, who 
knows but some fine morning or other I may 
succeed in catching the white sparrow?” 

Days and weeks passed on. The farmer ad- 
hered to his resolution; but he soon forgot the 
white sparrow, and only looked after his cattle 
and his corn-fields. Soon everything around 
him wore a flourishing aspect, and men began 
to observe that Backwards now well deserved to 
be called Forwards. In due course of time, his 
old friend again came to spend the day with 
him, and inquired in a humorous tone, “Well, 
my good fellow, how are you getting on now? 
have you yet succseded in catching a glimpse of 
the white sparrow?” 

The farmer only replied to this question by a 
smile; and then, holding out bis hand to his old 
friend, he said, ‘God bless you, Herder! you 
have saved me and my family from ruin.” 

Often, in after years, when Backwards was 
prosperous man, respected by his neighbors, and 
beloved by his well-ordered household, he was 
wont to relate this history of his early life; and 
thus by degrees the saying passed into a pro- 
verb, 

‘“‘He who would thrive must see the white 
sparrow.” 





OUR HOME NEST. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Swerrtty the morning’s breath doth steal, 
O’er all its wealth of green, 

And the fairy bells of the flowers feel 
The touch of the rosy queen. 

And the dew-drops hang like gems of light 
On every quivering stem, 

Where the fairies in the soft moonlight, 
Wore night’s fair diadem, 


The roses climb o’er the snowy walls, 
And the bird in the nest near by, 
Sings sweetly in the calm nightfall, 
When winds breathe not a sigh, 
And the woodbine strings her purple bells, 
To tinkle with whispering leaves, 
When the zephyr comes from the wooded dell, 
And sadly but sweetly grieves. 


The moss on its lowly roof is green, 
And the rain when it pattering comes, 
Sings of the quiet and peace within 
Our fairy white cottage home. 
And a little bright stream sings a merry song, 
When the Summer days are here, 
And fiows with a saddened tone along, 
When the green leaves all are sear. 





And when winds of Autumn sob and grieve 
Their fitful lives away, 

And weep in sadness o’er the leaves, 
Through all the darkened day, 

We sit beside the fire-side hearth, 
And talk of other years, 

Our hearts have known no withering dearth, 
Our eyes no burning tears. 


And when the snow-wreaths pile the meadow, 
Deep with their fleecy flowers, 

Upon our hearts there steals no shadow, 
No gloom upon the hours. 

But high we pile the hearth with taggots, 
And the blazing, cheerfui light 

Warms our hearts toward every wanderer, 
Who hath not a home as bright. 


Love hath made our home an Eden, 
And our hearts forever young, 

O’er us Care with footsteps leaden, 
Never hath his shadows flung. 

Sweethy glide our lives in gladness, 
And our feet but seldom roam, 

From the calm and quiet lightness, 
That doth guard our cottage home. 
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THE COQUETTE’ 


S PUNISHMENT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“So Mattie Archer’s wedding comes off to- 
morrow night?” 

The speaker, a fashionably attired young man, 
had thrown himself carelessly into a comfortable 
office chair, and sat lightly humming an opera 
sir, tapping an accompaniment on his polished 
“Wellington” with the tiniest of all dandy canes; 


while the one addressed, a young man of slight $ 


and graceful figure, with a high, pale forehead 
and clear grey eyes, sat leaning over a table 
strewn with papers tied with red tape, and huge 
quartos filled with the lore of Coke and Black- 
stone. 

The latter made no reply, but gave a quick, 
nervous start, slightly contracted his arched eye- 
brows, then bent over his books again—and his 
companion continued, 

“Well, this Hunter’s a lucky dog! It'll be 
a splendid affair—the wedding—they say. Of 
course you'll be there, Paul?” 

“No,” replied Paul Denning, moodily, without 
raising his eyes. 

“«No2?’ Not at Mattie Archer’s wedding? 
Why I’m astonished!” 

“So it would seem,” returned Denning, drily. 

“But, Paul, I don’t understand it. Why, 
what’s come over you, man? MHaven’t been 
slighted in the invites, have you?” 

“No, I received an invitation card full three 
days ago.” 

“And do not accept it?” 

me.” 

“And why? if I’m not too inquisitive. If 
you’re not present, people will be apt to say, 
‘Denning hasn’t forgotten old scores yet.’ Better 
go.” 

“*QOld scores!’ pray what do you mean by 
that, Nelson?” asked Denning, sharply, but care- 
lessly twirling his pencil-case about his finger as 
if to appear indifferent. 

“Why,” returned Nelson, with a smile, ‘that 
me Paul Denning, Esq., a rising young lawyer, 
Was the belle’s favored suitor, until, one day, 
this Hunter, just returned from California with 
his pile, appeared on the stage of action—and 
then—_” 

“And then,” broke in Paul Denning, nervously 

Vor. XXX.—19 


3 biting his lip, ‘then the belle politely dispensed 
$ With the attentions of the poor lawyer in order 
to receive those of the millionaire—in plain Eng- 
lish, dismissed me. That’s it, I believe!” 

“Yes, just so,” said Nelson. ‘*You’ve sum- 
med up ‘the case’ with the ease and skill of an 
old practitioner. The world gave the same ver- 
dict.” 

Denning’s eye kindled, and his cheek flushed, 
partly with shame, partly with anger. 

“I wish I could say the world lies!” he re- 
plied, with spirit. 

“Then you don’t deny the ‘soft impeach- 
ment?’” queried Nelson, jokingly. 

‘“*I deny nothing,” retorted Paul, angrily. - «I 
made myself a fool, as scores have done before 
me, for a coquette’s smiles. But, thank heaven, 
I’m free now! The snare is broken—her fasci- 
nations are over—and now I almost wonder 
where the lure was?” 

**Perhaps you're not alone in that, Paul. We 
discarded lovers are apt to feel blue at first, but 
after a little the divinity who jilted us gets 
hurled from the lofty pedestal she occupies in 
our hearts, and becomes, to us, wonderfully like 
other mortals. Paul, they’re all alike—these 
women! Just give ’em the chance, and they’ll 
cut the best fellow in the world, be he poor, for 
a richer one. For an elegant establishment, 
handsome turnout, a box at the opera, jewels, 
and ‘loves of bonnets,’ they’ll sell themselves 
$bodily. Talk about our free born American 
} women! they’re no better than Circassian slaves, 
} half of ’em—there’s this difference, the one is 

sold, the other sells herself!’ and Fred Nelson, 

himself the veriest dandy that walked Broadway, 

after delivering this famous tirade against the 
{gentler sex, leaned his chair back against the 
: wall with a wonderfully comical expression of 
3 gravity and wisdom on his face. 

“«Pshaw!” exclaimed the young lawyer, smil- 
Sing, ‘*you overshoot the mark, Nelson. Because 
this fashionable city belle, Miss Archer, loves 
wealth and the luxuries it will bring her too well 
to share the lot of a poor professional man who 
3 has yet his name and fortune to win, it does not 
follow that all her sex are swayed by such mer- 
cenary motives. I have more faith in woman 
than to believe that!” and his eye grew tender, 
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and his voice took a sudden thrill, for in that; when Paul Denning, slightly pale, but calm, 
hour his heart cried out for one who had been } sought his lodgings that night, he had rooted 
very dear to him in olden days, ‘‘Mary! Mary!” 3 out from his heart every vestige of the brief, 
‘Well, well, we won’t quarrel—they aren’t ; wild love he had cherished for the brilliant and 
worth it. Oh, frailty, thy name is woman!” } beautiful Mattie Archer. 
eaid Nelson, with good-humored pomposity; and} It was a large and elegant party which, on the 
went on, ‘‘ The question’s of Mattie Archer’s wed- ; morrow’s eve, met in the mansion of the mer- 
ding. Now here am I, who at one time, even as } chant prince, Mr. Archer, to witness the nup- 
yourself, was dancing attendance upon the lady; ; tials of his daughter with the wealthy Robert 
and yet, because she didn’t choose to have her ; Hunter; but the young lawyer, Paul Denning, 
name engraved on my wedding card, I shall not} was not of the number. In the home of his 
refuse to go and see her render some other man— } boyhood, in a pleasant New England viliage—at 
miserable! Better lay aside all pique, Paul, and ; the old hearth-stone, beside his mother’s chair, 
accompany me—kiss the bride, and then come } with brothers and sisters around him—he was 
away thankful you’re not noosed,” urged Nelson. } solacing his heart for the wound which it had go 
“No, thank you,” replied Denning, coldly. } lately experienced. 
‘‘TIt is not pique I feel—but I don’t care to go. And it was not known among the guests of 
Besides, I leave the city to-morrow morning, to ; that brilliant bridal party what a weary heart 
pay a visit to my New England home; thus I ; beat under the peerless bride’s satin and orange 
have the best of reasons for declining.” flowers; and how could they foresee the visions 
*‘ Aha! that’s it, then? You're off? But have 3; which would come to mock her in her luxurious 
you heard,” said Nelson, as he rose, ‘‘that old ; home—visions of lost happiness following her 
Archer can hardly keep above board—has met ; everywhere like haunting spectres ? 
with heavy losses of late—and people think the 
fair Mattie had this in view in securing her } 
wealthy husband?” 





CHAPTER II. 


g 
‘Yes, I did hear something of the kind. | Pavut Dennine carried with him to his boy- 


Heaven send her happiness! her chances for it } hood home a heart sick and weary. 
are small enough though, if she sold herself for ; He had wildly loved the beautiful and fasci- 
gold.” } nating Mattie Archer; and the city belle, who 
Denning’s words and tones were strangely at } counted her admirers by the name of “legion,” 
variance—the one full of deep feeling, the other } had turned, for a time, from them all—and, 
of scorn; while his lip curled with contempt, ; awaking to the knowledge that she possessed a 
then quivered as with repressed emotion. heart formed for better things than the idle 
Nelson’s hand was on the door, ‘‘Then you’re g butterfly life she was leading, had, in her en- 
off in the morning, Paul—and if anybody asks } couragement of the young lawyer, been true to 
me of you I shall say business or pleasure called } her better nature. 
you away?” But it was for a brief season only. The life 
‘Yes, anything, either. I have already sent } she had led had made Miss Archer too much of 
‘regrets’ to the bride elect. Good morning!” 3 coquette to receive exclusively for a length of 
Hardly had Nelson quitted the office, before {time any man’s attentions; other lovers must 
Denning sprang up, locked the door; and then, ;share her smiles; her better impulses were 
free from all intrusion, a rapid change came over } banished; and though she loved Denning better 
him. than any other on earth, yet her coquetries at 
He nervously paced the floor—the color came ’ times almost drove him mad with jealousy. 
and went upon his cheek—and he bit his lips till Matters stood thus when a new suitor—the 
the blood came. wealthy Mr. Hunter just returned from the El 
«*Fool, weak fool that I am, despite my boasts $ Dorado of modern adventures—appeared in 
of freedom, to think of her thus! Fickle, false § society, and strove to win the fair belle. And 
coquette, that she is!—but yet,” he continued, } the show and glitter of his almost fabulous 
after a brief pause, ‘and yet why should I, who { wealth, his gay equipage, the dazzle of the 
am myself so unworthy, call her false?” and} jewels he could bestow upon her, and, still 
drawing from his vest a little locket which } moré, the command of her father, who stood on 
encased a sweet pictured face and a tress of the verge of ruin, that she should bring him 4 
nut brown hair, he tenderly kissed it, and mur- $ son-in-law whose wealth would most effectually 
mured, ‘* Poor Mary!” avert the impending crisis in his mercantile 
Hours passed—the struggle was over; and ¢ affairs—all these blinded her to the fact that 
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she did not bestow one particle of love where 
she promised her hand. 

Not until, in his desperation, Paul Denning 
sought her presence and demanded her love, did 
she awake. Then the struggle was wild and 
bitter; and yet, were she free again, she would 
not become his, for he was poor! Her proud, 
worldly heart conquered; but her lips were 
white, which said, 

“Paul Denning, I am Mr. Hunter’s promised 
wife. We have been friends—let us remain so 
still. I would not have our friendship broken.” 

With a bitter and proud retort that she was 
“free as air,” he flung off the white hand, which, 
sparkling with costly gems, was laid appealingly 
upon his arm, said, huskily, ‘‘ May the gold for 
which you sold yourself give you happiness!” 
and so they parted—he to his studies again, and 
she,to superintend her bridal trousseau. 

No one dreamed how in her bridal hour she 
took her marriage vows upon her with white 
lips; while her accusing angel stood by her side 
and whispered, 

“You have sold yourself to misery!” and her 
heart sanctioned it. 

No one knew how much of suffering Paul 
Denning bore with him to the quietude of his 
country home, whither he had fled that he might 
not make one of the group who gathered with 
congratulations about the new made bride. 

“Ttis enough! The spell is broken, and you 
are free!’ he had scornfully exclaimed, in that 
moment when she had discarded him; and those 
words were true. 

Had Mattie Archer, ere she took her marriage 
Yows upon her, repented and pleaded for his love 





“‘the Butlers give a party to-morrow night, and 
your worshipful presence is most respectfully 
solicited. I shall claim you for my exclusive 
escort.” 

** And so, in lieu of a more agreeable beau, my 
little Lizzy will accept the company of an old 
bach like me?” and he fondly stroked his pet 
sister’s sunny curls. 

«Yes, indeed—but I forgot to mention that 
you will meet there a certain lady who may 
slightly shake your bachelor sentiments. She 
is an old acquaintance—and one whom [I shall 
not object in the least to receiving as a sister-in- 
law,” said Lizzie, archly. 

«An old acquaintance !—pray, who can she 
be?” queried Paul. 

**Oh, never mind—I prefer to keep you in 
suspense! Meantime, coax your hair into curl, 
and trim your incipient moustache, for I want 
you to look your best on the occasion,” she re- 
plied, teazingly, 

** Nay —but, Lizzy, I shall keep you prisoner 
here till you satisfy my curiosity,” and Paul 
shut the door and stood with his back against it. 

‘¢ Well, then,” and Lizzy pouted—* open the 
door and I1’ll tell you. You have probably heard 
of little Mary Derwent ?” and she bounded away. 

A red flush tinged Denning’s cheek and even 
dyed his forehead, and he walked the floor in 
agitation. 

‘*Mary here?” he murmured: but why had 
that name power to move him thus, but that its 
owner had been, or was still very dear to him? 

*¢Oh, don’t look so horrow-stricken, sir law- 
yer,” said Lizzie, putting her curly head through 
the half open door, ‘just as if we didn’t know 


again, he would have told her, and truly too, g all about your flirtations with this Miss Poole. 
that he felt that love no longer. A feeling akin You recollect Kate Butler used to visit at Hano- 
to scorn and pity for her who had proved her-} ver, and of course she heard all about your 
self so mercenary swayed him; but though his $ ‘college divinity,’ and brought home the news. 
dream of love was over, his hieiat was aching } Of course you’ve corresponded with her ever 
yet, with that suffering which every one expe-3 since, and intend soon to make her Mrs. Paul 


riences when they become conscious that they 
have loved an unworthy object. 

And then, heart sick and weary, his thoughts 
wandered back into the days of the past, where 


Denning, Esquire!” and with a light laugh the 
mischievous little witch was gone. 
‘«¢ And who is Mary Derwent?” I hear asked. 
Well, good reader mine, she was a gentle, 


the bright sunlight of an earlier and purer affec- } blue-eyed, brown-haired girl—not beautiful by 


tion flooded his whole being with a rosy light; 


any means, but very pretty, graceful, and love- 


the haunting gaze of tender eyes followed him $ able withal—whom he had met in his old days 
reproachfully ; and he knew that even as he had 3 ; of college life at Hanover—and where he had 
acted a falsehood, and wronged the trust of a3 learned other lessons than those his Alma Mater 
gentle heart, he had been met and foiled with} taught, and conned a sweeter book—woman’s 
his own weapons, and the punishment which $ heart. 

Mattie Archer’s desertion had caused him was $ In those days there had been many a May-day 
but just. $ ramble through the forests, to gather bouquets 


“Paul,” said his favorite younger sister Lizzy, Sof the pale pink and white arbutus, purple fox- 


om the morning of the third day of his visit,‘ glove, and pale anemone—many a long walk, 
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after a long day’s study, beneath the delicious 
summer moonlight—many a stroll in the autumn 
woods, when 
“Bre in the Northern gale 
The Summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on”— 
and, under winter skies, cold, clear as steel, and 
sparkling with burning constellations, there had 
been the gay sleigh-ride, and merry singing- 
school—and in all these had little Mary Derwent 
been Paul Denning’s companion. 

There had been many a tender pressure of the 
hand, perchance a stolen kiss, at the gate of her 
father’s house; and a new light sparkled in the 
gentle Mary’s blue eyes, and a richer bloom 
tinted her delicate cheek those days, for she was 
taking her first degree in that heart-love which 
every woman, at some future period of her life, 
acquires. 

Time passed, and Paul Denning graduated. 
There was a long walk that starlit August even- 
ing; and though no love-vows were uttered, they 
were implied in the long, lingering, tender fare- 
well; and Mary went to her blissful dreams, and } 
he to the eager world strife. ; 

Three years went by, and Ahey had met but 
twice during that time—once at her home, and 
onee at the house of a mutual friend where Mary 
visited, in the city where he was pursuing his 
profession, but a correspondence had kept alive 
the old regard. 

When they parted in the city—Mary to return 
to her country home—Paul had seized an oppor- 
tunity to whisper tenderly, ‘‘In spring, Mary, I 
shall have completed my profession and estab- 
lished myself—in spring I shall see you again— $ 
then——” but, though the sentence was un-} 
finished, the loving and trusting girl’s heart} 
understood what remained unsaid. And icone | 
dreams came to her as she laid her head upon $ 
her pillow that night. And how were those? 
dreams fulfilled? 

Alas, for Paul Denning’s vows! 





The meek- $ 
eyed spring came and passed—hot, panting sum- 
mer died in the embrace of stalwart autumn—| 
winter was born, grew old and hoary, and wove } 
a shroud of snows to lie down and die in—and } 
still he came not. Poor Mary Derwent! ; 

And all the while the forgetful lover was} 
basking in the smiles of the city belle, with } 
never a thought for her who had so counted } 
upon his words and promises—until in that hour } 
when the new love, mocking, fled—and then his } 
heart stretched forth its tendrils for the old. : 

And there, where his gay sister left him, Paul 


near him—and they should, they must meet! And 
how? Would she, neglected as she had been, 
receive him with the gentle regard of olden days? 
or, calling her wrongs to memory, would she 
scorn him as he felt he deserved? His conscience 
whispered that he had acted ungenerously, un- 
fairly, madly. 

The morrow evening came; and in a crowded 
apartment they stood side by side. Mary Der. 
went was slightly pale, but there was no agita- 
tion in her manner; her hand trembled not as it 
met his; her voice wavered not as she greeted 
him; her blue-veined eyelid drooped not, and no 
blush dyed her cheek. 

She neither avoided or sought his presence, 
and her whole demeanor was calm and con- 
posed; she betrayed no sign that they had ever 
met before, nor once referred to the past. He 
could not fathom it; he knew not that she had 
called her woman’s pride to her aid, and her 
heart was forcing back the memories which, 
spite of herself, would rise before her. 

The evening passed gayly—-the party was over 
—Lizzie Denning, despite her brother-escort, had 
departed homeward with another favored cava- 
lier—and Paul, lingering, found the opportunity 
he so desired, a minute’s conversation with Mary 
Derwent alone in the hall. 

All his love had revived tenfold; looking upon 
her delicate, gentle face, he wondered how he 
had ever permitted himself to bend at another 
shrine; and by a bold stroke he resolved to win 
her. 

“Mary, darling! you have not forgotten the 
old times?” he said, in a rapid and tender whis- 
per as he stood beside her—and he passed his 
arm caressingly around her, and would have 
touched her white forehead with his lips. 

In an instant, like a frightened fawn, but with 
tender emotions rippling all over her averted 
face, she sprang from his embrace. 

‘Mary, one kiss—I beseech!” he exclaimed, 
passionately. 

‘IT cannot!” she replied. 

‘*By the memory of our old friendship!” 

‘‘For that very reason I ought not!” she said, 
tremblingly. 

‘«By our old love!” he pleaded. 

‘No! that could not have been love which 
was so easily transferred to another,” she replied, 
proudly. 

Denning’s cheek flushed. 

“Listen, Mary. I have played the fool—the 
villain—but you alone are dear to me now. Hear 
me, I beseech of you.” 

‘Your vows have been spoken to another (00 


Denning stood long silent. Mary Derwent was’ lately for me to hear them now. Paul, Paul, ! 
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will not reproach you, but I cannot listen!” and ; often in society—they talked, sang, and danced 
in another instant he was alone. together—the fair widow even sought his pre- 
sence, and hesitated not to manifest great plea- 
sure whenever he was by her side; yet vainly 
CHAPTER ITI. did she strive again to weave about his heart 
Five years had fled into the sea of eternity, ; ihe meshes wherewith she had first entangled 
and brought many changes on their wings. Paul}him. He was coldly polite—nothing more. 
Denning had attained eminence in his profes- One day it was told him that Mary Derwent 
sion; in all the city there was no lawyer who; was in the city, near him. Everybody was 
made a better plea, whose counsel was more} lavishing praises on her—in society she was 
sought after among hundreds of legal practi- sought and caressed—her name was breathed 
tioners. by the literary world, and his own lips repeated 
And as yet he was unmarried; his profession } it tenderly but sadly. But they were separated, 
was his only mistress. No woman’s eye beamed } how widely now! 
for him—no lip lured or song charmed him—the § Once again they met. It was in the crowded 
blandishments of beauty had failed to captivate— ; drawing-room of Mrs. Hunter’s elegant mansion, 
and those last five years had been one unceasing 3 for she never failed to gather at her brilliant 
struggle to forget! soirees the choicest wits and deepest “blues” of 
Mattie Hunter was a widow. Her husband $ the literati—the fairest ladies and most gallant 
had met a sudden death in the third year of 3 gentlemen of the beau monde. 
their marriage; and it cannot be supposed that They met, and were introduced as strangers; 
he was very deeply mourned by her who had 3 and the old-time lover was but one among the 
wedded him for his wealth. Still young and 3 throng who listened, spell-bound, to the conver- 
beautiful, and fascinating as in the early days 3 sation of the gifted young authoress. No longer 
of her belle-hood, after her period of mourning $ was she a shrinking, diffident girl, but a self- 
had expired, the gay widow took her old station $ possessed, refined, cultivated, though unassum- 
as the acknowledged leader of fashion—and her 3 ing woman. 
luxurious home was the scene of many a bril- Though, since her first love-dream, no other 
lint gathering, where youth, beauty, and their § had lighted her heart, her life had not been all 
train of attendant admirers met. cheerless; because that heart had been desolated 
But to no one had those five vanished years $ she had not sat idly down with folded hands and 
brought greater changes than to Mary Derwent. 3 said, ‘‘ All is dark and drear in my future. I 
The timid, shrinking, unknown girl, had be- 3 have no aims—no incentives for exertion.” To 
come metamorphosed into a flattered, caressed, } her life had been real and earnest—she had 
and lauded authoress. wrought, wrought long and well in the mines 
And she had grown very beautiful, withal; for § of thought and imagination, and brought forth 
her blue eye had caught a deeper light, her $ polished, shining gems, else never, thus in her 
cheek become tinted with the pink of the rare} early years, had the eager world caught them 
sea-shell, her broad brow singularly intellectual; ; up, exclaiming, ‘‘ Behold! they are real and of 
and all this had been wrought by the power of a { great value’—never thus had the power of her 
rapidly developed genius—it was but the out- 3 genius been acknowledged. There had been no 
ward manifestation of that inward gift which ; idle days for little Mary Derwent. 
was dowering her whole being with a new glory. And then, so well had she schooled her 
Beautiful thoughts irradiated her face; and all } woman’s heart in concealing its emotions, and 
the sweet and hallowed influences which the soul ; so calmly did she meet again her old lover, that 
of the gifted can create, dwelt with her and beau- } he was deceived. _ 
tified her life. : She loves me no longer. Some one will win 
Paul Denning had read her soul-fraught pro- { and wear, before my very eyes, the pearl I threw 
ductions; had revelled in the glowing imagery } carelessly away,” and with a sharp pang of re- 
her rainbow-draped fancy had woven into sketch i gret Paul Denning, weary, sad, and dispirited, 
and form; had, after many a long day devoted } left the crowded apartment and wandered into 
to the duties of his profession, again gathered } the conservatory. 
up the memory of that old love, and bound its} It was silent there. The white moonlight 
broken pearls around his aching heart. $ flooded the portico upon which the low windows 
And yet, since that hour when she had re- ; of the conservatory opened, and gleamed softly 
pulsed him, they had not met. 3 in upon the flowers, almost subduing by its 
Mattie Hunter was free now. He met her‘ lustre the light of the many colored lamps 
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which burned there. Aromatic plants and In- 
dian exotics filled the air with delicious per- 
fumes; all was balmy and luxurious as the spice 
groves of Southern islands; but with no heed for 
the beauty or fragrance of that flower-wreathed 
bower, Paul Denning leaned his head against a 
pillar and gave himself up to moody thoughts. 
He would have bartered all—his name, the 
honors and wealth his profession were fast 
pouring in upon him—all, could he but have 
been transported back into the vanished years, 


and once more wander with little Mary Derwent | 


beneath that August moonlight and under starlit 
skies. 

The shadow of the past lay heavily on his 
soul; but oh, how vain was regret. 

Time passed; he might have been there one 
or two hours—he took no heed of time, until he 
heard the rustle of silken robes and a low sigh 
beside him, and a hand was laid upon his arm. 
He looked down; the hand was small and white, 
and sparkling with diamonds—he turned to the 
owner of that lily hand, her face was magnifi- 
cently beautiful, but it was not the face which 
haunted his thoughts. His hostess stood beside 
him. 

‘*Paul!” she murmured, softly. 

‘*Mrs. Hunter!” he ejaculated, in great sur- 
prise at her appearance there. 

“Hush! always that cold name. Call me 
Mattie, as in other days—I have called you 
Paul,” exclaimed the beautiful temptress, her 
cheek crimsoning with a rich glow, her dark 
eye seeking his. 

“‘Mattie—Mattie!” he murmured, almost ten- 
derly for a moment, while her siren words fell 
on his bewildered senses—then dropping the 
hand which had slid into his, he continued 
coldly, ‘‘No, that name is for me to utter no 
more. Mrs. Hunter, let me conduct you back 
to your guests!” and he politely proffered his 
arm. 

Mattie Hunter drew back scornfully, turned 
very pale, and then, going up close to him, with 
rapid waves of passion and tenderness chasing 
each other in quick succession over her face, 
said, 

“Paul Denning, you shall hear me! Your 
coldness kills me. I have waited long—long, 
but you would not say what your haughtiness 
compels me now to utter. You may call me 
bold, unwomanly, anything, I care not—I can- 
not help it! I must revoke those words which 
once, in my madness, I uttered to you. Paul, 


passionate woman grasped his hands tightly ang 
gazed into his eyes. - 

Denning listened with mingled sensations of 
surprise, scorn, and pity; surprise that the 
worldly woman could feel so deeply, and so far 
subdue her pride as to plead for that affection 
she had once cast from her—scorn for the mer- 
cenary spirit which had swayed her in his re. 
jection—and pity, for he had no love. 

“‘Mrs, Hunter,” and he spoke calmly, “this 
is strange language—words I never expected to 
hear from you. Once they would have moved 
me strangely, filled my heart with wild joy; but 
not now. I will not deceive you—I do not love 
you.” 

With a groan of anguish the humiliated woman 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Scorned, despised, and I have betrayed 
myself! The theme for laughs and jeers—that 
I should so far forget my pride as to plead fora 
love which is denied me!” 

‘Nay, not so!” said Denning, gently, kindly, 
for his heart was touched. ‘Your secret shall 
remain locked in my keeping as safely as if it 
had never been spoken. I too have nothing to 
boast over, to glory in. The memory of this 
interview let us bury in the past; let us be 
friends. Mrs. Hunter, I give you my hand on 
it.” 

She seized the proffered hand, covered it with 
tearful kissess, then turned away. Again she 
came back, and looking earnestly into his face, 
said in a low voice, quivering with intense emo- 
tion, 

‘Paul Denning, you are the soul of honor! I 
do not deserve your love, nor even your kind- 
ness, since it was my own pride which ruined 
my happiness. I go again to the world—to that 
hollow werld of fashion and gaiety for which | 
3 periled my peace—yet, ere I go thither, tell me, 
do you love another?” 

Trembling, and awaiting his reply, as though 
} her very existence hung upon it, she clung to 
} his arm. 

There was a long, long pause. Should he tell 
3 her all—of that earliest, best love which was 
| negtestad when her fascinations held his heart 
S in thrall, but, when the spell was over, had 
$ claimed him to his old allegiance?—and hov, 
: even then, his heart kept a sad, despairing vigil 
3 at the altar whose shrine was broken, and whose 
’ fire his own hand had quenched? Could he re 
‘veal all? 

$ After a little the struggle was over; he re 





Paul, were you. to ask me again the question} peated the story of his olden love; and when he 
you then asked, my answer would be far dif- 3 said, by way of conclusion, ‘‘I know not if my 
ferent. You understand me, Paul?” and the? memory is cherished now with the slightest 
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regard—but this much I do know, I shal! never; such a cry as a heart can give which has loved 
love any other on earth than her whom in yonder { and suffered, and is suddenly made strong again 
room I met to-night as a stranger.” When he } —when they heard that cry, and turned to where 
had ended, the miserable woman beside him only } she sat pallid with excess of happiness, then 
bowed her head and murmured, } Paul Denning and Mrs. Hunter knew that old 

‘May heaven pity us koth, Paul Denning!” ; love had not been in vain! 

They saw not then—they had not seen all } For Mary Derwent stood close beside him! 
the while—the figure of a weary woman, who,{ And then the once proud, but now humbled 
weakened by the glare and pressure of the; Mattie Hunter, with a generous impulse, took 
crowded rooms, and the combat between awak- ; the hand of the pale trembler, and joining it 
ened love and pride going on in her own heart, } with Paul Denning’s, and speaking no word, left 
had stolen away to the quiet of the flower-room ; them thus. 
before her hostess had entered there, and who} That mute union did for the estranged lovers 
now sat trembling on a couch in a little con- } what years of pride and coldness could not have 
cealed alcove; nor could they mark the alternate } done. 
shades of despair, hope, joy, which went over} There were two hearts that night which min- 
her white face like ripples over still water, when } gled in one silent stream of love and happiness; 
Paul Denning’s words fell on her ears. 3 and one, a sorrow-freighted barque, which sailed 

But when the transition from doubt to perfect ‘ forth in cold and hollow pomp upon the sea of 
faith was once more gained, and she uttered a} worldly pride and fashion—and through all time 
quick, convulsive, glad cry of joy—such a cry ; still glided on, oh! how utterly desolate and 
as the bird gives when he bursts his prison} alone. The coquette had received her punish- 
cage—such a cry as the glad waters send up } ment. 
when they gush through the foaming outlet—? 





“HE NEEDETH A GUIDING STAR.” 


BY MARION LEE BROWNE. 


He needeth a guiding star; He needeth a guiding star; 

For the life-path seems weary and cold, One bright one hath risen and set, 
E’en in youth’s morning hours, ; But the meteor gleam, 
To him who gathers no flowers Of its ’wildering beam, 

Of pleasant thought from some dear home-fold. But taught the wild wish to forget. 


He needeth a guiding star; He needeth a guiding star; 

We may not judge tho’ his footsteps stray, But the Father’s All-seeing eye 
While silent shadows creep Will read not as we, 
O’er the graves where dear hope’s sleep, Who so blindly see, 

For he treadeth alone a weary way. And know not the record on High. 





MY MENIE, O. 
BY MRS. ANNA BACHE, 


I’ve daunered lang aboot the brae, To pass the Kelpie’s Linn at night, 
I’ve watched frae noon till gloaming, 0; They tell me is uncanny, 0; 

Till Menie comes, I canna gae, j But what care I for ghaist or sprite, 
Though midnight find me waming, 0. I gang to meet my Menie, 0. 

T looed ye weel, my bonnie doo, Though bogles flit through ilka dell, 
When a’ was smooth an’ sunny, 0; Though witch an’ warlock ban me, 0, 

The world may change, but I’ll be true— ; For me there shines a guardian spell, 
Wha could be fause to Menie, 0? In thy blue een, my Menie, 0. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 245. 


Ong glance he gave her, which to her appeared 
made up of pity and contempt, and without one 
word went away from the house, If her little 
deception had not been discovered, she could have 
borne herself very proudly toward the master, 
but now she was humiliated, not only in his esti- 
mation, but her own. She was angry with him, 
with the blacksmith, with George, and with her- 
self. Yet for a good while she would not give 
up even to herself, but sat sipping coffee and 
eating dry bread, as if nothing disturbed her in 
the least, but all the while the bitter tears kept 





the breakfast was removed without his having 
tasted it. Pulling his hat over his eyes, he was 
about leaving the house, when Eliza drew him 
back and demanded authoritatively where he 
was going. ‘At the tavern to buy my break- 
fast,” he said. 

““No, you shall not,” she said, and forcing 
him to sit down, she sat by him and repeated to 
him the sacrifices she had all her life made for 
him, ‘‘and what, after all, is the result?” she 


‘said, ‘‘why the more I do the more I may, and 


the less you care for me!” and seeing that he 


rising and filling her eyes, for she would not; was grinning in his hat, she told him that she 
wipe them away. One moment she thought she } knew somebody who could make him mind, thus 
did not care for what had happened, and that} owning to his face, like a weak, foolish, loving 


she had a right to work in the garden, and was 
not obliged to tell the master of it either, as she 
knew of, and that if he had ever given George 
credit for anything, she would not have tried to 
deceive him, and at any rate, what she did was 
nothing to him; he had no authority over either 
of them, she was glad of that. But under all 
this bolstering, which she heaped up under her 
failing heart, she felt sorry and ashamed and 
knew that the master was in the right, that he 
was a strict disciplinarian, and that in some sort 
he was entitled to some authority over George, 
at least. He had lived in the house with them 
always, had been their teacher, and since her 
father’s death their friend and guardian. George 
was a bad, idle boy, she knew, and ran away 
from school when he chose, and she knew too 
that he required a severe master, and if Mr. 
Rodwick had softened matters a little she would 
not have cared—but he was not the man to dis- 
guise plain truth—nas far as he saw he saw 
clearly, and made others see clearly too. 

But when it was all turned over and over, 
Eliza was angry with him more than with George, 
angry, because he knew the truth, and angry be- 
cause the truth was the truth—in some way his 
knowledge of facts made the facts, she thought. 

And all the while she was turning things about, 
and yet not reconciled to herself, nor to the mas- 
ter, nor to George, he sent sullenly away from 
the table biting his finger-nails, and awaiting to 
be conxed to eat. 


For once there was no coaxing for him, and 
90@ 





woman, that she had no power over him. 

‘‘Well, Madam Rodwick,” he said, coolly, 
when she had exhausted all epithets of threat 
and entreaty, and tenderness and reproach, “if 
you have concluded your sermon I’ll go and get 
my breakfast.” 

“You will go to work in the garden!” said the 
sister, ‘‘that is what you will do!” and straight 
way she fell down to entreaty, and with tears 
recounted the money she had paid for spade and 
hoe and seeds, and how illy she could afford it, 
and how she had hoped, and how she still hoped 
that he was going to be a good boy, a help and 
comfort to her. 

‘*Well, I shan’t mind old Casper, anyhow.” 
said the boy, at length: and it was finally set- 
tled that he would go to work in the garden, and 
that she would prepare him a nice, warm break- 
fast. A few shovel’s of earth he moved from one 
place to another, but there was really no work 
done, and Eliza saw there was none done when 
she called him to the second breakfast. She 
was completely discouraged and broken down 
now, and told George so, and seeing that he 
heeded nothing, she buried her face in her hands 
and fell to crying. She did not know as she 
would ever do anything again, she said, and in- 
deed she felt little courage to go to work. George 
would not help her, and she was tired of working 
alone. 

“Tt was too hot now, to work in the garden,” 
he replied, ‘‘and too late to go to school,” and 
so he sauntered away, his sister saying, as he 
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went, ‘‘She did not know as she cared where he} the rough ground. He would not be persuaded 
went, nor what became of him.” to have his face washed, and his clothes brushed, 

It was noon before she knew it, and the mas-} nor would he sit down or go to bed, nor do any 
ter came home, and there was no dinner pre-} thing else, but swear that in spite of old Casper 
pared; and the tailor called for some promised } or his old sister he would go back to the tavern, 
work, and Eliza had been crying all day, and it he had enough good friends there. 
was not ready. He was disappointed, vexed,} Casper had returned to his book, and not till 
and said if she could not heep her engagements } Eliza begged him to interfere, did he speak one 
he would find somebody that would. } word, or seem to notice what was passing, but 

The master saw how it all was—that George he no sooner laid his hand on the boy, and spoke 
was the beginning of trouble, and that Eliza{a few words in his quiet, determined manner, 
herself was not a little to blame, and if he had ; than he ceased to offer resistance, and was led 
ssid anything, he would have said what he away to bed without more ado. 
thought, but she asked for neither advice nor; When the supper was eaten Casper would have 
sympathy; and having told her she need prepare } gone, but Eliza said, ‘‘No, I want to talk about 
no dinner for him, he returned to the school- ; George.” 
house and its duties, and as usual maintained} ‘Very well,” he said, seating himself, ‘what 
a calm and quiet demeanor, however much he $ have you to say?” 
might have been troubled at heart. Eliza knew not what to say—she knew that 

When the school was done with, he did not}she was troubled and tormented, that George 
return home at once as was his custom, but } was idle enough and unpromising enough, but 
opening his grammar, remained at the window } that she loved him after all, and could not bear 
as long as he could see, and till after that. that he should be compelled to right ways by 

All day George had not been seen nor heard } any one but herself. This was the amount of 
of—and all day Eliza had done nothing but cry 3 all she could say. 
and fret; but when night came, and a messenger A clear, practical, common sense view of 
with it to say he was lying on the ground, a little 3} things the schoolmaster took. He loved Eliza, 
way out of town, drunken as he could be, she} and he said so, he admired all that was good 
bogan to see how much less to blame the school- 3 and discreet and womanly in her, and he said 
master had been than she had tried to believe. so: he did not love George, and he disliked and 

From her heart she wished he would come, 3 disapproved of her wavering and compromising 
but though suffering most intensely she would } course with him. He had no great hopes of him 
not seek him, nor would she allow him to know; at the best, nevertheless he could bring him 
her wretchedness when he should come, so she 3 under subjection in some way, if Eliza would 
resolved. But all her proud resolves would not } give him the right to do so. 
do, He came at last in the same calm, confi- He told her what his fortunes were, and what 
dent way he always came, and with some com- his prospects were, without exaggeration or de- 
mon words, meant to show that all was right, $ preciation; he numbered his years, every one of 
and that he felt as usual, opened his book to? them up before her, and her own, which were 
await the supper, which he saw no indication of. ; not half so many, and then he said that all he 

“Mr. Rodwick,” she said, directly, in a voice } was, and all he had, and all he could do, which 
that trembled in spite of herself. 8 was not much, were hers to accept if she would, 

‘Yes, what is it?” he answered, without look- ; but with the understanding that George should 
ing from his book. be subject to his authority. 

It was very hard and very humiliating to tell Eliza reminded him of her promise to her dead 
him what it was, but her love for George, and 3 father: how could she break that and be at peace 
the fear that he might be run over where he lay, g with herself? and, moreover, he admitted that 
overcame the last remnant of her pride, and $he did not love George, and how could she hope 
hiding her face, she sobbed out her sad confes- § the boy would be made any better by him? The 
sion and appeal. $ schoolmaster argued that if she were willing to 

He did not say, ‘I knew it would be so,” nor trust herself with him, it was natural that she 





“You are all to blame:” he only said, “Don’t } should be willing to trust the management of 
cry, Lidy—don’t cry,” and putting down his her brother: and as for the sacred promise she 


book, hurried away. In half an hour he came $ laid so much stress on, it was a bad promise ex- 
back, and George with him, staggering and {acted by a bad father, and better broken than 
swearing, his clothes soiled and his face dirty—$ kept. And now, he concluded, with the calm- 
bleeding at one side where he had fallen against ‘ness of a third party summing up evidence, 
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Verne 
“You have all the facts before 2 aetreatied at ; shavings before the cooper’s shop and slept away 
then and decide as your conscience dictates.” {another hour; another was passed in shaving 
The facts were unpleasant ones, some of them, } hoop-poles and piling staves, and then the school 
and Eliza did not like to look them in the face } was dismissed, and joining the other boys the 
—she did not like to say definitely what she ; truant went home. 
would do nor when she would do it. When | With a good deal of coaxing, and hiring, and 
George was older and provided for, or capable } ; ‘ scolding, and some wholesome fear of the master, 
of providing for himself, their lives should be the garden was at last planted, but Eliza, though 
joined and flow through all fortune in a senti- {she tried to conceal it, had done most of the 
mental sunshine. All of which to the school- g work, and all the while George had only gone 
master was nothing but moonshine. With it he 3} to school when he chose. 
was not contented—he wished to see the ground One day he told his sister he knew a little boy 
he stood upon, whatever it was, and finally, when § who had made ten dollars the last year by selling 
they separated, it had been agreed that when- } eggs, and if she would buy a hen and a dozen 
ever George should be provided for they should } chickens, oh, he would be the best boy in the 


be married; and that during school hours he 3 world, and do everything she desired. 


should be under the master’s control, and at 
other times Eliza’s will should be his law. 

Neither was satisfied with this arrangement, 
for both foresaw it would result badly in the 
beginning. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue breakfast to Eliza was a pleasant one. 
George had been working in the garden for two 
hours, he said, and should have half the seeds 
in the ground before dinner. 

Eliza was greatly elated, and saw the fulfil- 
ment of her best hopes speedily coming. She 
could not praise him enough, and she could not 
help thinking the schoolmaster a little ungener- 
ous in accepting what seemed to her a wonderful 
performance, as a matter of course. 

‘*Don’t you think, Casper,” she said, at last, 
determined to force some praise from him, ‘that 
George is a pretty good boy, after all?” 

She had better not have asked it. He had 
simply done his duty, Casper said, but the mo- 
tive seemed to him questionable. It was partly 
the result of shame, and partly an effort to buy 
off punishment. As soon as George betrayed in- 
dications of any thorough reformation, he shouid 
be glad to acknowledge it. 

Pretty industriously for half a day George 
kept at work, and with the assistance of Eliza 
part of the seeds were got into the ground, and 
when at noon he related his achievement to Cas- 
per, she made no mention of the hand she had 
kent. 


‘*Now you are to go to school,” she said, when } 





He knew 
where he could get them if he only had two 
dollars! 

Of course Eliza gave the money. She would 
work a little later every night and soon earn it, 
and of course she told Casper about it, and in- 
sisted that he should see in it great speculative 
ability on the part of George, but he could only 
see that she had thrown away her money, and 
said so, which displeased her, of course, and 
there was an interval of estrangement. 

The seeds were soon mostly picked out of the 
garden beds, and the beds scratched level with 
the paths, and then the mother hen came daily 
home from travelling through the weeds, or from 
some neighbor’s garden with a broken legged 
chicken, or with a diminished number, till finally 
she drowned herself in trying to rescue the last 
one from a pail of milk, and so ended the garden 
and the chicken speculation. 

George now professed himself inclined to re- 
turn to school. He believed he would be a 
teacher after all—Eliza concluded his strongest 
bent was toward learning, and he went to school 

But his zeal soon abated—he liked work better 
—the cooper would pay him four shillings per 
day; and packing his books he went to work 
with the cooper. Eliza was telling the master 
how well he was doing, when he came in with 
one hand bandaged and bleeding—he had cut 
off two fingers! 

In the course of a few months the wound was 
healed, but he should never be able to work, and 
one day, about the middle of the afternoon, found 


him in school. He soon told his sister he could 


the dinner was past; but George replied that he $ not learn—‘‘old Casper” could not teach him 


was too tired, and could not learn if he did. 


Sanything Perhaps it would be the very making 


With much coaxing and many promises, he was $ of him to send him to the academy three miles 


induced to set out at last: 


but one excuse for } awny. 


George would walk the distance, the ex- 


loitering offered itself after another, and finally $ ; ercise would be beneficial, and she must manage 
at the pond he stopt, and having petted the } some way, she hardly knew how, to pay for 
geese for an hour, he stretched himself in the it. His old hat would not do to wear to the 
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academy, he must have a new one—his old coat 
would not do, the tailor would furnish one, and 
Eliza would sew for it. At last arrangements 
were concluded, and he went to the academy. 
He soon discovered the walk was too long, it so 
overcame him that he could not study. He knew 
of a horse he could hire to ride for a trifle, and 
the horse was hired and George rode to school, 
and Eliza worked later into the night and earlier 
in the morning. She had never been so hopeful— 
he would be able to teach in the academy after 
awhile, and all her troubles past. If he had the 
time for books, he said, that was consumed in 
riding to and from school, and then if he could 
have a room and study as the other boys did, of 
evenings, he should get on twice as well. So the 
horse was given up. It took almost as much to 
pay for riding as to hire board, Eliza said, and 
George was provided with board and lodging at 
the academy, and patiently she toiled on. 

The days were the happiest now she had ever 
seen. Casper was all loving kindness when the 
boy was out of his sight; they would be so 
happy, and her toils would all be over before 
long—she was telling him so, and he listening 
in half credulous delight, for what lover has not 
some faith in his mistress, when George, books 
and bundles and all, strode into the house, and 
a great chilly, black shadow came in with him. 

He did not like the boys at the academy, nor 
the teachers, nor anything about. He could not 
eat at his boarding-house—he was sick with all, 
and believed he was going to die; and Eliza be- 
lieved he was sick, and feared he would die; but 
the master neither believed the one nor feared 
the other, and so the old estrangement came 
again. 

When the youth professed himself well he went 
to work with the tailor, but did not like it, and 
so was home for awhile; then he went with the 
blacksmith, but that was too hard; then he was 
home, for awhile, helping her, Eliza said; then 
he went into the store, grew tired and was home 
for awhile, helping Eliza again. 

All she could do she was a good deal dis- 
couraged now, and a good deal in debt. She 
Was growing old faster than years made her 
grow old; the rose died in her cheek, and her 
eyes lost their lustre—even the master did not 
praise them any more, and this made her sadder 
than all. 

Suddenly George formed the resolution of 
going to school again. He believed ‘old Cas- 
per” was a pretty good teacher, after all. 

Eliza began to think she would not allow Cas- 
per the right to control him now, by becoming 
his wife, but he did not urge the marriage any 





; 


more. She was almost resolved to approach the 
matter herself. George should be kept at school 
whether he would or not—she would tell Casper 
so that night. She arose with the resolution and 
looked toward the school-house, and there came 
George, running crookedly home, his eyes blind 
with tears, and holding up the crippled hand as 
if it had been mutilated anew. 

“The master had struck his poor hand with a 
rule,” he said, ‘‘and all for laughing because he 
saw him kiss Sophie Swain, and not because he 
did anything wrong.” 

There was a quick revulsion of sympathies 
and resolves on the part of Eliza. Sophie Swain 
was a pretty girl of sixteen, the daughter of the 
richest man in town. She saw plainly enough 
now why Casper said nothing about marriage, 
and she thought it was too bad that he should 
take to abusing her poor brother as well as her- 
self on account of his charmer. As long as she 
lived he should not be maltreated in that way, 
that he shouldn’t. 

All this and more, Eliza resolved she would 
say, and all this and more she did say in tones 
of no measured mildness. Of course she did not 
care how often he kissed Sophie Swain, nor how 
soon he married her, if he wanted to. She was 
sure she would not stand in his way if she could, 
and she knew very well that she could not: Cas- 
per had ceased to feel even the commonest inte- 
rest in her. But one thing she would and could 
do—she would prevent him from beating poor 
George to death. 

When she had exhausted all epithets of re- 
proach and denunciation, and was still from 
sheer prostration, the master replied in his per- 
fectly quiet and self-possessed way, which to 
Eliza was especially provoking, that it was true 
as George said. He had kissed Sophie Swain, 
that he could not be blind to her beauty, and 
she seemed not averse to his acknowledgment of 
it. He had made no love to her, and did not 
propose to if Eliza would grant him the happi- 
ness of continuing his suit, or rather if she would 
be reasonable and terminate it in marriage, this 
he professed himself willing, nay, anxious to 
conclude at once. Not only his heart but his 
judgment, he said, sanctioned the proposal he 
had made her. 

“Tt was true he had struck George,” he 
said, “but not injuriously, and Eliza should 
have sense enough to know it. And besides, the 
youth merited twice as much as he had received. 
It was the first time he ever used the liberty 
herself bestowed on him, and he insisted that 
then and there their relations should be defi- 
nitely settled.” 
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In all he said he neither elevated nor lowered 
his voice in the least. If he saw Eliza’s tears, he 
did not seem to see them, nor did he once touch 
her hand, nor move one inch toward her, but 
having concluded what he had to say awaited 
her answer, snapping the blade of his pen-knife 
backward and forward, and not even lifting his 
eyes toward her. 

The conduct was certainly badly calculated to 
make a passionate woman reasonable. 

Checking her tears in very anger, she told him 
he was a strange lover. He replied that he had 
a strange mistress, and besides she must remem- 


ber he was not a passionate boy. Eliza begged ; 


his pardon. She had, for the moment, forgotten 
that only his judgment sanctioned his proposal 
to her, and that his heart was averse to it—in- 
terested, doubtless, in a much younger and hand- 
somer person. 

“If you will make gratuitous interpretations, 
you must make them,” said the master, his lip 
curling slightly, ‘‘ but I have no replies for them.” 

Eliza insisted that she had interpreted his 
words legitimately, and that for her part she 
saw no reason why he should drag his judgment 
in at all. To which he replied most provokingly, 


that he feared his judgment had been dragged ; 


forward less than it should have been! 
There were some more words, as angry and 
unreasonable as they could be on one side, and 


most severely reasonable and concise on the} 


other. When they parted, it was with the de- 








CHAPTER IV. 

Years ago all this happened, and what either 
party, or both have suffered, only themselyes 
know. The same house, shabbier than it used 
to be, with the one uncurtained window toward 
the street, is standing yet. Sometimes in the 
evening twilight you will see there a plain, pale 
woman with grey hair, sewing by the last light, 
She does not smile, nor look as if she had smiled 
for many years, or ever would again. Often 
three bright, laughing children go in at the gate 
with parcels of sewing, and they climb over her 
chair and kiss her, and wonder why she is not 
gay and laughing like their mother; and when 
they go away, they are sure to leave more money 
than she has earned, behind them: they are Cas- 
per’s children, and the woman is Eliza Anderson, 

Sometimes you will see there a ragged, 
wretched man, lame in the right leg, and with 
one arm off at the elbow—his face has in ita 
look of habitual suffering, of baffled and pur. 
poseless suffering, as if all the world was set 
against him, and he could not help it: and that 
is George. 

Sometimes in the night, when all is dark and 
still, a white-haired man leans over the broken 
gate, forgetting the white wall of his own gar- 
den, and all the roses that are in it, and the 
pretty children that are smiling in their drean- 
ing: and even the wife, gone to sleep too, in the 
calm, not to say indifferent confidence, that he 
will take care of himself, and come home when 


claration, on the part of Eliza, that Mr. Rod- ; he gets ready. He leans tbere a long while, 
wick was free to use his judgment as he liked, } thinking, not of what is, but of what might have 


for the future, it was nothing to her. And when 
he had asked if he might not hope for leniency, 
she had said, ‘‘No!” 


been, and wondering whether eternity will make 
whole the broken blessings of time. That is 


‘ Casper, to be sure—who else should it be? 
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BY MARY H. LUCY, 


Our life barques floated together, 
Awhile o’er a sun-lighted sea; 

But we parted, and here in the glooming 
I am dreaming alone of thee! 


We parted in silent sadness, 
We parted to meet no more, 
Save at last our feet find resting 
On the distant Heaven shore! 


I am gitting alone by the sea-side, 
And the sobbing winds go by; 

And my heart is beating echoes 
To the sea-gull’s lonelygery! 


The white wings of Hope were folded, 
Long time o’er my desolate soul, 

And my steps ure ever faltering, 
Shall I some time reach the gual? 


Then again am [I lost in dreaming, 
Of the days of “Auld Lang Syne;” 

And I ask if this restless longing 
Comes e’er to that heart of thine? 


Around me the wild winds are moaning, 
Dull storm clouds banner the sky; 
And my heart keeps time in its beating 

To the sea-gull’s solemn cry! 
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MILES SELWYN. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKSR. 


Ir was spring, and the world was one glory 
of light and freshness and growth. The lawns 


the very chains and arches where his father had 
woven them before the heir of Selwyn House was 


had unrolled their rich, soft emerald, the poorest } born, and to watch the same masses of shade and 
bush or the scraggiest tree was tipped with rosy $ gushes of sunshine which had been of old, and 


blossoms, or crimson or pale green leaves; robins 
and sparrows were giving place to yellow-birds 
and orioles; the meadows were a mosaic of wild- 
flowers, above which bees were murmuring their 
symphony—the great world’s symphony in a 
lower key, with ‘‘work to live” for its refrain. 

“But my own life moves to statelier yet 
sweeter music,” said George Selwyn, as he 
lounged dreaming over an unopened book on 
the piazza of his home. 

And truly, Miles had suitable accessories, if 
he wished to make music out of his life; for he 
possessed an old and honorable name, a fortune, 
talents, and refinement; a mind large enough to 
apprehend what is great and noble, and delicate 
enough to detect and appreciate what is finished 
and beautiful in its most minute details. 

The Selwyn estate stretched so far and wide, 
that its young heir literally owned the landscape, 
and had neither to dread nor thank any neighbor 
for destroying or enhancing its beauty. There 
was, indeed, just out of sight of the mansion, a 
populous but peaceful neighborhood, a massive 
edifice which covered acres of ground, and was 
thronged with Selwyns; yet as they did not 
walk by night or day, Miles looked compla- 
cently at the key which was turned upon them 
all, and reflected that he had inherited their 
honors and virtues, as well as their estates. 

For Miles had not a single fault, and that was 
his misfortune; he had not character enough to 
possess a fault, his attributes were like a heap 
of jewels which by some freak of late could 
never be set; pearls and diamonds if you will, 
but unconnected and more useless than the 
poorest pebbles, and even more liable to become 
sullied and lost in the dust of life. 

Selwyn House could hardly be improved: it 
was spacious and elegant, carefully finished as 
well as massively proportioned; it was a monu- 





which seemed now to keep about him the kindred 
who had designed and enjoyed, and passed away 
from amidst them long ago. 

What the exterior of the house promised, its 
interior abundantly fulfilled: solidity, splendor, 
and luxury did not wholly banish simplicity and 
grace; there were statues fit to be worshipped, 
pictures over which artists had spent their lives, 
conservatories that brought the tropics into 
January and made summer perennial. Nor did 
Selwyn House want the softening and finish of 
upholstery, and more important still, that air 
of freedom and repose which a palace needs no 
less than a cottage—possessing which, a cottage 
is worth a city of palaces without. 

The widowed mother of Miles Selwyn was a 
serene and gentle woman, only awaiting transla- 
tion, her children thought: a saint visible still 
on this side of the veil, but living far beyond. 
Then Miles had a sister such as any young man 
would delight in owning, accomplished, graceful, 
independent, proud and gay. He had nothing to 
improve, no one to reprove; he had resources 
enough within, that he did not feel the need of 
books, and therefore enjoyed the light of the 
great lamp of learning without becoming its 
slave. Miles had nothing left except to fall 
in love, an occupation which he pursued with 
diligence; he loved all fair women a little, each 
one intensely for awhile, and tired of each and 
all in the end, not from fastidiousness or misan- 
thropy, but because he had no character. 

“T wonder if anything is as wearisome as 
perfection?” thought Gertrude Selwyn, as she 
stood by her window and watched the rose- 
streaked petals fluttering downward from the 
apple-trees, and drifting on like flocks of merry 
butterflies. ‘*I wonder if these old trees, and 
the lilacs with all their budding tips, and the 
violets with all their dewy blossoms, ever grow 


ment to the taste, liberality, and wealth of his {as tired of life as we mortals? Ah, for some 
ancestors, Miles loved it for their sakes, and$slandering sinner, some faithless lover, some 
Would not remove a stone from its pillared 3 fault or mistake or misfortune about which to 


piazzas, nor an ornament from its spiring tur- 


rets; he chose rather to weave his vines around ; as happiness? 


be indignant, or to grieve, what is so unromantic 
It is partly Miles’ fault, and he 
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shall suffer for it: I will awaken him from some 
rapturous dream about the last and best beloved, 
how vexed and yet how civil he will be, my per- 
fection of brothers!” 

There was no want of character in Gertrude, 
what she undertook was accomplished, were it 
the finding of a shred of silk, and whether the 
effort needed were to lift a book or set a town in 
commotion; so upon mischeivous thoughts in- 
tent, the maiden wandered from room to room, 
until she alighted upon the piazza where stood 
her brother, fanning himself with a branch of 
wavy blossoms. 

“Oh, Gertrude, look at my flowers, you have 
come just in season to admire them. I only 
escaped laying down my life in gathering this 
trophy, such a leap as it cost!” 

‘* And what was more for you, it cost the effort ; 
of leaving your seat; I was witness to that, and } 
indulged in due surprise on the occasion. But 
the flowers are perfect as if they had grown to 
enchanted music, had drooped over some bower § 
in Fairy Land.” 

“You are wise, my sister, to preserve such 
simple tastes. Fasten the flowers in your hair, 
there are no such ornaments for a young girl, 
especially in spring, the most girlish season of 
the year, and in the presence of ‘fair May, the 
fairest maid on ground;’ you maidens should 
have tact enough to dress yourselves as her 
nymphs, and so partake in the triumph of 
your gentle queen.” 

“Very fine, Master Miles. And now to 
descend, I have a curiosity to know for whom 
you gathered this bough. Come! do not read 
when I am talking: you would not if I were 
May Greaves,” and she playfully interposed her 
flowers between the book and his eyes. 

‘Your heart is a polished crystal, May’s a 
dew-drop; how should I treat you alike?” 

‘And you risked your life—and left your 
seat for——” 

«<The dew.” 

*‘And changed your mind 

*‘Oh, because the crystal chanced to look un- 
usually bright.” 

‘“‘How strange it must seem to have such 
an oscillating will. Had I, who am no lover, 
gathered a violet for May or any one else, it 
seems to me I would ford torrents and cross 
continents but she should have it.” 

‘‘How uncomfortable it must be to have such 
a rigid will! I keep myself responsible but for 
the passing second, yesterday and to-morrow 
are nothing to me, nor to you if you are wise. 
Refuse to be guided, even by yourself.” 

As Miles and his sister stood on the marble 
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pavement of their piazza conversing thus, May 
Greaves and her mother stood on the mossy 


$path which led to a cottage-door, discussing 


their humble affairs. May prattled about 4 
dance at which all the young village people 
were to meet that afternoon, she named the 
ones whose society most attracted her, and 
the prudent mother listened and advised. 
‘So John Cook has come home again: smile 
your best smiles upon him, May, for he owns all 
the land between the hill-side yonder and the 
church; the woman he marries will be mistress 


3 of @ comfortable house well filled, and think of 


the droves of cattle, the dairy, the forty cows,” 
‘And John Cook’s honest heart.” 
“Yes, his heart is good enough; but don’t get 


3 sentimental, May, I have feared it since Mr. 


Selwyn took a fancy to talking with you. I do 
not like this falling into brown studies, and 
walking alone where there’s company to be had; 
sighs and dreams will not make a girl’s checks 
red, nor start her handsomely in life, so take 
care, May, to look your prettiest this afternoon; 
and never mind Mr. Selwyn, who will forget you 


like the flower he picked yesterday. I wonder 


$ if he is to be at the dance.” 


‘Why should he go?” May said, and blushed 
and took her water-pails to fill them at the brook; 
while her heart asked over again the question, 
“Will Mr. Selwyn be there?” 

As if in reply to her heart, there came a mes- 
sage from Miles, whose gardener she found ang- 
ling in the brook. Mr. Selwyn had told him if 
he chanced to meet May Greaves, he might say 
that his master was coming at sunset to try his 
own luck in the stream, and wonder if any one 
would be there to rejoice in his success, or con- 
sole him in case of failure. ‘‘But do not mind 
his baits,” ended the old man, gravely, ‘Mr. 
Selwyn sends such messages to dozens in a day; 
with ladies of his own rank it is all the same, 
no one can please him long, the wind changes 
without consulting the almanac, and no more 
does Master Selwyn’s fancy consult his memo- 
randum-book; so never mind his baits, but take 
John Cook, that you used to like so well, and be 
a handsome, thrifty wife, as your mother was 


* before you.” 


But that treacherous heart of May’s whis- 
pered, ‘‘Where many have failed, success may 
only be waiting for the last; and what is John 
Cook to me? let him know that May Greaves is 
not so distressed for lovers that she need go in 
search of them.” 

John Cook had meant that afternoon, as they 
should walk home at twilight from the dance, to 
ask May if she would walk with him through 
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life, and so for him make every day like a merry- i as the violet. Sophia fell sad, then sick, and 
making with a peaceful twilight close; but May } t when she gained her reason after a fever, vowed 
was not there. Many a stout young farmer was } she would sell her great possessions and become 
disappointed because the queen of all the village} a nun. Mrs. Selwyn interceded, haughty Ger- 
maidens had suddenly become unsocial or per- } trude wept; Miles told the whole affair to May, 
yerse. May was not there. ne how he had no peace at home, nor in his 





And the brook rippled along in the moonlight, } conscience if the truth were told, and asked what 
and every sparkle it caught through the boughs} he should do. And May, with as gentle pride as 
above seemed an uninterpreted message from ; any learnt at courts, unclasped the hand he held 
him; and the pleasant sounds of evening seemed ; and said, ‘‘Though she loved him, it was not so 
like cadences of his voice, waiting to be impri-} wildly that his loss would make her a maniac or 
soned in words, ah, when! There came no foot- , a nun, and Sophia deserved him most.” 


door, only the water gurgled, moonlight flickered, 


stainless name again; and to the heiress a right 


steps on the mossy path that led to the cottage | So the village girl gave to the proud Miles his 


and boughs waved, as May sat waiting by the 
brook alone. 3 
Miles had not intended to disappoint, he had 
only forgotten her. The Selwyns were in their 
piazza again for the evening was warm, and an- 
other was with them; one as graceful as Gertrude, 
and even more beautiful, her friend, Sophia Lee. 
Miles was enamored, as usual, and could not ad- 
mire enough the lady’s gentle pride, her gracious ; 
dignity. Here at length was perfection: sim- 
plicity acquired not accidental, and, therefore, 
not to be lost, beauty and sense and earnestness, 
wealth and rank and pride, what more could any 
man wish? His soul was at Sophia’s feet, he 
loved her better that she called forth all which i 
was best and brightest in his mind—it was part 
of her magic; his wit and wisdom astonished } 
even Gertrude, he was transformed to a philo- 





’ which she valued beyond her wealth. There 


was a wedding soon at Selwyn House, and none 
of the gay guests knew of the humble, unseen 


3 hands which gave away the bridegroom, if not 


the bride. 

Of course Miles grew more weary of the wife 
who was tiresome before his wedding day. He 
plunged into politics, leaving Sophia at home in 
the midst of her elegance and luxury, to be ad- 
mired, and envied, and forlorn. 

Politics wearied the heir of the Selwyn honesty 
sooner than even his wife. He fell in love with 
music, then with a musican; and this last in re- 
venge at being forsaken, poisoned Sophia’s mind 
until she laid down pride and love at once, and 


; deserted a man whose only fault was that he had 


no character. 
Mrs. Selwyn died, Gertrude married, Miles 


sopher and poet all at once; and so young, and} was blown back from music to politics again; 
noble, and so good, of course Sophia did not} and pursued, as a seeker of excitement, what he 
frown. ; had once pursued as a philanthropist, he risked 
And of course when the two maidens were; money and lost it, risked and lost again until 
alone together, Gertrude did not allow the bright § there was nothing left except honesty to lose; 
impression to grow dim, but said all the good ; the tomb of the Selwyns could not be sold to 
about her brother which Sophia longed to hear. } extricate him from a dilemma, so honesty vas- 
Miles was very eager to please, very humble and  cillated, he forged money, was detected and ex- 
devoted, and Sophia learned to love him better $ posed. 
than all the world. John Cook’s farm encroached farther and 
But the wind changed, and so did Master farther upon the Selwyn estate, until, if the 
Miles his fancy. He went one afternoon to angle } ghosts of Miles’ ancestors could return, they 
in the brook, met May with thinner cheeks than ‘ would only behold the lights and shadows they 
he remembered, and sad look in her eyes, read § $ loved flitting over his wide fields of wheat. John 
her confession in a blush, was surprised by such } had married a worthy woman and lived happily ; 
devotedness, considered that Sophia was not so : ; though he still thought sometimes, with a sigh, 
ingenuous; and then it was so plain that the lady § 3 of the gentle beauty he had loved in youth. 
expected to marry him, and his sister wished } And May was married, and was in all things 
and planned for it constantly; the young man }a dutiful wife to the village blacksmith, a man 
ssw through them, he did not choose to be com-$ as honest if not as handsome as John Cook. 
passed about with others wishes and expecta-} Miles often met her, on her way to church, with 
tions and plans. And then this gentle May, it : a troop of little Mays and blacksmiths following 
was refreshing to come back to her; one wearies } her and her trusty spouse; she looked calmly 
of japonicas and passion-flowers, never of violets. : into the face of her old admirer, for she was true 
Yet under neglect the japonica wilts as soon ' to the man she had promised to love; but Miles 
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turned aside with a pain at his heart, and wished ; graced; yet of summer evenings, while her chil. 
May had been less generous, and he less just. ; dren played in the church-yard, May has been 

So years passed on, and Miles was forgotten, seen to kneel alone, as if at prayer, and weep 
gladly forgotten by those whom he had dis-?* beside an unnamed grave. 





COME AND SEE MY GARDEN, 


BY ANNA M. D. MCCOY. 


Comes with me and see my garden, Now the bush is crowned with beauty; 
Ere the dew has gemmed the flowers; Emblem sweet of perfect love! 

How refreshing is their fragrance But she, gathered by Death’s angel, 
In these pleasant sunset hours! Blooms more beautiful above. 


O’er the porch the honeysuckle He, who spoke those words inviting, 
Twines its branches, filled with bloom, ; “Let the children come to me,” 
And the sweet syringa blossoms Called her to His home celestial, 
To my chamber window come. With Ilis loved ones e’er to be. 


Multiflora climbs the lattice Does she there, I often wonder, 
With the morning-giories bright— : Wandering amid Heaven’s bowers, 

There’s my blush-rose, sweetly perfumed, ; Find, beside the galden pavements, 
By its sister, robed in white. } Sweeter that terrestrial flowers? 


But the flower I prize most highly By the river, clear as crystal, 
Blooms beside the cherry tree, 3 Does the modest violet grow? 
On a bush that little Mary, , On the radiant, sparkling waters, 

Once, my pupil, gave to me, Blooms the lily, white as snow? 


"Tis a rose of perfect fragrance, : Could I see my angel Mary, 
Deeper than the blush its hue; I, the pupil, then should be, 

Could it be that sweeter floweret : She, the instructress, taught by Jesus, 
Ere in Eden’s garden grew? What blest truths could she teach me! 


It recalls long past June mornings, The last sunbeams gild the hill-top, 
With my school I seem to be, : We must leave these beauteous flowers, 

As when Mary brought me roses Blessing God, that those Death gathers, 
Purer than her offering, she. Bloom in brighter worlds than ours. 





TO MY IDEAL. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON, 


My heart is sad to-night, love, And hear thy manly voice, love, 
And wandering flies to thee, And know that thou art mine. 
Around is mirth and light, love, 


But fly the h lov 
Yet I fain would be with thea po oe Sing sabe oR mat 


Thy form I cannot see, 

With thee in the little bower, love, And my spirit darkly lies, love, 
Where the light winds come and go, When will it brighter be? 

And kiss the opening flower, love, 


‘ ; Not till the veil is rent, love, 
With whiter leaves than snow. 


And the spirit upward borne, 

I fain would lean my head, love, Then will vain sighing cease, love, 
In quiet on thy breast, And thou be all mine own. 

Where voice nor lingering tread, love, 


Mi in all the j 1 
Could break the hour of rest. vapor hs 1 ple agg 


To fond hearts only given, 
And softly clasp thy hand, love, Through all the sunny days, love, 
And press my lips to thine, Mine—only mine in Heaven. 








“ONLY BELLA;” 


OR, THE MINIATURE 
BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD. 


: fashion; I doubt much if ever it was in fashion. 
CHAPTER I. $ Nor is that its proper sphere. The phildsopher 
Ir was a bright summer afternoon, and the} alone sees equal beauties in the grey moth and 
long, French windows of Mrs. Reade’s beautiful golden butterfly. 
villa were thrown open to invite the freer en-} We can scarcely wonder then to see this young 
trance of the pure air of the Hudson into the } girl in her simple white dress and plainly banded 
large, shaded drawing-room. Readily the zephyr hair sitting apart, best pleased when by herself, 
accepted the hospitality—who could have refused ; even though music and merry voices float to her 
it to such an aristocratic mansion ?—and set the through the open windows. 
snowy drapery coquetting gracefully with the The sun is setting behind the hills, and in his 
green vines without as it swept mischievously } dying moments has no longer power to mar with 
through. his warm kiss the snowy brows of those who 
On the steps of the piazza sata young girl, ; have remained within, fearful of his power, and 
leaning her bright brown head against the fresh } they are coming forth to look upon him now 
green leaves that twined the tall column, while ; that he is no longer dangerous. A young girl, 


s book engaged her attention. The soft breeze attired in all the rich and exquisitely tasteful 


fanned her cheek, and her calm, thoughtful face } appurtenances of a French toilet, whose spark- 
seemed to indicate that the quiet beauty of the {ling beauty bears the gay costume with a strik- 


landscape had stolen into her heart, and that she } ing grace, an older lady, whose dress bespeaks 
felt its gentle charm, though her eyes drank not } the dowager, and two gentlemen, compose the 
in the rich coloring of the scene. } group. 

She was not beautiful; that is—smile not, i As they approach the steps, the present occu- 
gentle reader, at the qualification of a heroine’s {pant rises quickly and draws more into the 


homeliness—she was not one whose beauty would 
attract a second glance. No exquisite regularity 
of feature or delicately-tinted complexion, sug- 
gested her as the artist’s or the poet’s ideal. 
Rut could ever painter catch the shifting tints 
of that rich hair, or paint the expression of that 
calm, blue eye? He might not draw inspiration 
from its glance, but he would feel the happier 
that its kindliness had, for a moment, rested on 
him! No, hers was not the style to attract the 
eye of the connoisseur, or win the admiration 
of the crowd, but one—thank heaven there are 
many such among us, more than the world 
dreams of—to take up its silent abode in one 
heart and brighten one life forever after. 
Unhappily in the gay circles, “that most do 
congregate,” amid the beauties of nature that 
grace the ‘‘Rhine of America” under summer’s 
flowery sway, or amid the beauties of art in 
mystical ‘‘Fifth Avenue,” when winter, as he 
glides in his ice-barge from his northern realm 
along the bright Hudson, shakes the soft flakes 
from his ermine cloak upon these heights now so 
green and sombre—that style is sadly out of 
Vor. XXX.—20 





| shadow of the vines; the gentlemen pause, but 


the ladies proceed, and the younger one care- 
lessly exclaims, 

‘Oh! never mind, it’s only Bella!” 

A faint flush rises to Bella’s cheeks, she re- 
turns the gentlemen’s ceremonious bow with 
quiet grace, and they pass on. 

‘‘And who is ‘Bella,’ may I ask?” inquired 
one of the gentlemen, evidently somewhat of a 
stranger, as he and the younger lady strolled on 
in advance of the others. 

“Why, Bella Reade, my sister 
laughing at his surprise. 

**Pardon me, Miss Reade, I thought you were 
the only jewel this charming casket enshrined. 
I had never heard of your sister.” 

“It was a very natural mistake, Mr. Marston,” 
replied the lady, good-humoredly. ‘Bella is 
odd; she feels that she is not pretty, and cares 
little for society, so she rarely accompanies us 
I should die of ennui were I to mope at home as 
she does! What a pretty picture that little 
fishing boat makes as the sunbeam rests upon 
its sail!” 


replied she, 
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Her evident wish to dismiss the subject vexed 
Marston for a moment, but she looked so charm- 
ing in the graceful attitude she had assumed to 
designate the picture, that he could but admire, 
and in a little while Bella was forgotten in the 
sprightliness of her more beautiful sister. 

Yes, Bella Reade, you were ‘‘odd,” and no 
one knew it better than yoursef, for no one 
heard it oftener! Her tastes had ever been at 
variance with all those with whom her father’s 
wealth surrounded her, and she grieved for her 
mother’s disappointment, when she became as- 
sured that her own juvenile triumphs would 
never be reproduced by her eldest daughter. 
Her own beauty was on the wane, and Mrs. 
Reade knew that the strongest additional pass- 
port to brilliant society beside her wealth, would 
be a handsome daughter, to give eclat to her 
entertainments and secure a young and brilliant 
company. Therefore she was not measured in 
her regrets, and Bella, whose early youth gave 
no promise of even her more subdued charms, 
eame to think more lightly of herself than the 
truth warranted, and it was with interest, seldom 
mingled with envy or regret, that she watched 
the growing loveliness of the black-eyed gipsy, 
her youngest sister, Jessie. How often she re- 
joiced that she would realize their mother’s 
hopes, and be spared the mortification of ne- 
glect, or that still more galling patronage in the 
gay world where her lot was cast. 

Thus then she had reached the age of twenty, 
with a heart overflowing with kindliness, which 
the diffidence arising from the humble opinion 
she entertained of herself held under continual 
restraint, earning for her the name of being cold 
and even proud, shrinking from attention which 
her sensitiveness construed into mercenariness, 
or worse, compassion. Misunderstood by all 
around her, and met at every turn by that many- 





meaning monosyllable ‘‘odd,” is it strange she 
should ‘care little for society,” and find her} 
greatest pleasure in being alone? 

With all this Bella was not unhappy, the calm, } 
domestic duties that fell so naturally and so} 
readily to her charge gave her healthful oceu- § 


CHAPTER IL. 

As the dusk deepened, the party who had 
strolled out upon the terrace returned to tea, 
and Marston was struck with the pleasing gen- 
tleness and all-pervading grace of Miss Reade, 
till with some embarrassment, but so covered 
by her reserve as to give a haughty expression 
to her calm face, Bella once or twice encoun- 
tered his dark eyes fixed upon her. 

Percy Marston’s character might be read in 
his countenance. He was an intelligent, honor- 
able, high-minded man, and frank and open as 
the day. He could ill comprehend the heart 
that folded its true life with its secret care, 
while that written on the features gave no indi- 
cation of the current that flowed with ceaseless 
tide beneath. 

He could see no evidence of “oddity” in Bella, 
and he felt as if there were some mystery about 
her which awakened his interest. That she was 
plain he could not admit, for as he turned from 
the vivacious Jessie, now in full tide of spark- 
ling badinage with Gerald Ashton, the other 
visitor, to the perfect repose of manner, and 
calm, good sense of Bella’s occasional remarks, 
he could but feel it a refreshing relief, for he 
too believed himself out of place in the mere 
glitter of society. 

‘‘He’s comparing us,” thought Bella, catching 
his glance as it wandered from her sister to her. 
“Happy Jessie, she need not fear the result! 
And why should I? Fie! Bella, envicus again! 
What is it to you that he should admire her 
most?” 

But Bella could not so easily banish the 
anxiety, and a feeling of uneasiness almost 
amounting to unhappiness, for the first time 
in years, took possession of her. Little did 
she dream the result could be favorable to 
her, so accustomed had she been to see phy- 
sical beauty carry all before it. 

After tea a moonlight ride was proposed, and 
Mrs. Reade’s pheeton was ordered to the door. 

‘‘Will not Miss Reade accompany us?” asked 
Marston, turning toward her. 

‘Bella dees not care to ride,” replied her 


pation, and these, with many a self-imposed task ; mother, without giving her time to answer, “she 
of kindness or benevolence, and an earnest love } prefers remaining as company for her father. 
of books, afforded her ample amusement. With ; Do you not, Bella?” 

® quiet self-possession arising from her very; ‘Yes, mamma,” replied Bella, quietly, though 
humility, she glided through the house, and } for once her heart rebelled against the falsehood. 
beauty and order breathed around her, till her } Many, many times it would have been true, for 
family scarcely suspected how much comfort} Bella loved her father best upon earth; but to- 
they owed her noiseless presence, for it was} might the words were strongly rebellious, and 
“only Bella,” and all she did was so kindly and ; sounded false to her own ear as she uttered 
willingly done, that they had come to expect the ‘ them. 

effect, but completely lost sight of the cause. As she sat in the pure moonlight, when they 
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had driven away, she felt ashamed of her dis- } 
content, and endeavored to quell the sad thoughts i 
that rose tumultuously within her breast, but } 
the struggle was harder than ever before. After } : 
awhile Mr. Reade, who had been engaged in his 
study since tea, came out on the piazza, but the 
change from the bright light prevented his seeing 
who was there. 

«Js any one here?” he asked. 

‘Only Bella, papa,” replied she, in the ac- 
cepted phraseology. : 

“Only Bella? It is always only Bella! and } 
what more could any reasonable person want 
than such a Bella?” said Mr. Reade, affection- 
ately laying his hand on her head. It was sel- 
dom the kind, but pre-occupied man of business } 
exhibited so much warmth, and coming at such } 
a moment, Bella felt it yp as a reproof. g 

“Don’t say so, papa,” she exclaimed, half : 





then they dispersed for the night to dream of 
new pleasures on the morrow. 


CHATTER IIfl. 

Many a bright summer afternoon saw Percy 
Marston a welcome visitor to Hazelwood, for he 
was an unexceptionable parti, and such were 
ever sure of welcome from the gracious hostess, 
whose lead Mr. Reade ever good-naturedly 
seconded. To Jessie he was a pleasant com- 
panion, some one to flirt with, and that was all 
sufficient for the present; for a permanent com 
panion, she preferred a very different person. 
Any one who swelled the list of her admirers, 
and so added to her eclat, was sure of a favor- 
able reception from the thoughtless beauty. 

But how was it with Bella? That was the 
question Marston would fain have solved, but 
calm and impenetrable as ever, her face betrayed 


frightened, yet longing to throw herself into his} no more than quiet indifference, meeting his 
arms and confess her weakness; but diffidence 3 attentions with a reserve graceful and amiable, 
restrained her, and she added playfully, ‘‘don’t } but utterly insurmountable. He was in despair. 
spoil me by flattery then. Come, shall I sing Her retiring manners gave him no opportunity 


for you?” and wishing to change the topic and} of “drawing her out,” and he was often obliged 
divert his attention from herself, she drew him; to play the agreeable to his other fair enter- 
into the drawing-room lighted only by the moon, ; tainers, when a powerful effort alone enabled 


and seated herself at the instrument. ’ him to pay proper attention to their charming 

An accidental witness of this scene leaned } conversation, so engrossed was he with the study 
against the pillar, that had served her as a sup- of the graceful enigma who had strangely inte- 
port at sunset, sorely puzzled to define this} rested him. 
strange girl, and still more puzzled with the Could he have read her heart as it is our 
new interest that was springing up within him. } magic privilege to do, he would have known 
Marston had left the party, paying a visit in the 3 that when coldest her ‘‘outward seeming,” the 
neighborhood, and had walked back alone to the } } fire burned hottest within, that when the pri- 
house which now had a new charm for him, and} soner gave symptoms of increasing strength, the 
stood listening to the low, sweet voice that} fortress was reinforced and new guards set. 
floated out into the soft light as pure and melan- § Could he have seen the wild throb that sent the 
choly as the moonbeam itself. 3 blood tingling to her cheek, and the fire flashing 

Marston could have wished his lady hostess ’ to her eye, as the firm step she had soon learned 
and her merry companions, at any distance from } to know, was heard crushing the gravel of the 
their home, as the carriage came crushing over } terrace, he might have learned her well watched 
the gravel, and the light laugh rose above the } } secret: but when the step reached the portico or 
clatter of the wheels, for at their approach Bella * the drawing-room, all was cold and calm again. 
ceased and disappeared from the drawing-room, Sometimes he would grow angry with himself 
little dreaming she had had any more attentive } for feeling an interest in one who cared not for 
listener than her father, who was now dozing in; him, and whose coldness no attentions would 
his arm-chair. } melt. Then for a week or so he would omit his 

“I thought I heard singing!” said Ashton, } visits, but an undefined longing sent him back 
looking round as they entered. to find no change in Bella. 

“Yes, it was only Bella,” replied Jessie, Fall came, and the West End shook off the 
taking her sister’s vacated seat. French chan’ summer’s dust, and opened its long closed eyes 
sonettes, polkas, waltzes, now sparkled from Jes-{ to the bright sunshine and more distinguished 
sie’s skilful fingers, but unable to endure the} gas. Delighted to reverse the order of nature, 
contrast, Marston excused himself and retired; ; the gay birds of fashion returned just as the 
but Ashton, to whom Bella was a nonentity other birds of passage were departing. Among 
when Jessie was present, spent another delight-} them the Reades, once more prepared for the 
ful hour with her and her elegant mamma, and winter’s campaign. 
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Though preferring the country, Bella Reade ‘*Bella!” cried both the ladies at once, while 
was the same quiet, contented being in the } the blushing subject of their surprise, sat gazing 
brown-stone mansion, as on the banks of the} at her father with a troubled face, endeavoring 
Hudson. Beyond the houses of a few valued } to detect the joke. 
friends, where she felt herself appreciated, she **Certainly,” replied he, warmly. ‘Do you 
rarely went into company, though her self-pos- } think because we cannot see Bella’s merits every 
session and perfect manners made her never out § one else is blind toc?” 
of place. ’ When Bella realized that her father was not 

The more Marston saw her, the deeper became } jesting, her troubled look gave place to one of 
the fascination; he could not free himself from 3 astonishment, and she cast down her eyes in 
the enthralment, though the result seemed to { painful embarrassment. 
promise nothing but disappointment. ; ‘*Bella, my child,” said Mr. Reade, approach- 

Once as he caught her glance fixed full upon } ing, and taking her hand affectionately in his, 
him, the truant blood rushed to her cheek and } «Percy Marston has offered you, through me, 
brow, and her voice faltered for a moment, j his hand and fortune, his heart I believe you 
making his heart beat wildly with hope; but an} have already, He is all I could wish for you, 
instant, and all was calm again, the broken sen- ; will you accept him?” 
tence completed with easy grace, and disappoint- : “Yes, father,” replied the bewildered girl, in 
ment * ok up again her place in her old throne. $a low voice, “if you wish it, and he will take 

Driven to desperation, he determined to learn } me.” 
his fate at once, but he could not endure that} “Take you!” exclaimed Mr. Reade, kissing 
mild, blue eye to look upon the tumult he felt $ her proudly, ‘trust him for that! There, my 
throbbing within him should the answer be ad- dears,” continued he, turning to the others, not 
verse, as he half believed it would. So to Mr. } yet recovered from their astonishment, “I have 
Reade alone could he apply to aid him. transacted that little piece of business greatly to 

One morning Mr. Reade returned to his dwell- to my satisfaction, now I will return to the count- 


ing before the usual hour, and entering his }ing-house, where ere this, an anxious heart is 
wife’s boudoir, found the three ladies variously waiting to know its doom.” 


employed, Mrs. Reade and Bella were working, ‘But what are we to do without her?” said 
and Jessie negligently reclining upon an otto- Mrs. Reade, fretfully, as if she felt it down- 
man, reading the last new novel. {right ungrateful in Bella to consent to such an 
They all looked up in some surprise at Mr. ; arrangement. 
Reade’s unexpected entrance, and the peculiar} «Well, my dear, it’s ‘only Bella,’ that is a 
expression of his face prepared them for some } comfort; think if it had been Jessie!’’ replied 
news. the, pressing the hand of his eldest daughter, 
‘“Why, Charles, what has recalled you at this ; and with a mischievous Jaugh, that made his 
hour?” asked the mother, } lady toss her head and the beauty pout a little, 
‘‘Why, my dears, I have a little piece of infor- } Mr. Reade returned to make Percy Marston 
mation to impart, that I found it impossible to } happy. 
retain until this evening,” replied he. With an outward calm as unbroken as ever, 
Jessie’s curiosity thoroughly aroused, she laid ; though every fibre of her living being was trem- 
down her book, and coming forward took a seat bling with her great happiness, Bella resumed 
by his side. ;her work, while the comments and wonder- 
‘+ Well, papa, what is it?”’ asked she, impatient } ment of her mother and sister rang in her 
of his pause. ‘ears without sense or meaning to her bewil- 
‘Well, little curiosity, a gentleman has asked dered senses. 
the hand of one of my daughters.” : That evening, the hand that Percy Marston 
‘‘La! Charles, is that all!” exclaimed Mrs. : took for the first time in his, was cold as ice, 
Reade, with well-bred nonchalance. ‘and he started at the contact, but the faint flush 
Jessie cast down her eyes with a charmingly ; and ‘‘moonlight smile” that met his anxious 
conscious expression, as she asked with affected ; glance reassured him, and he pressed it to his 
innocence, a question both Bella and her mother lips, half-awed by her strange composure, yet 
thought quite superfluous. ‘not less happy Could he have known the 
‘*Which, papa?” \ thrill of ecstasy, the tumult of emotion that 
‘* Only Bella!”’ replied he, demurely, while the : was imprisoned ‘n her heart, he would have 
merry, mischievous twinkle in his eye betrayed ; wondered still mute at the strange power of 
his amusement. : that timid girl. 
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CHAPTER IV. ‘ mechanically turned his steps to his wife’s room. 
TuovucH it was “only Bella,” the gay mamma § The door was ajar, and he pushed it open without 
could not be induced to forego the pleasure of ‘ rousing her attention from a minature she was 
a brilliant wedding, and ill-suited as it was ; pressing to her lips. 
to Bella’s feelings, she yielded, all unused to} Belia in tears! for the first time in his life he 
choose for herself. Pure and lovely she looked $ saw her thus moved. Though of late no tears 
in her rich bridal attire, and the lustre of true were strangers to her lonely hours, she had ever 
feeling penetrated the quietude of her bearing, } ‘summoned a smile for him. The sight affected 
as the perfumed light the alabaster rose, leaving § him strangely, and even strengthened his un- 
an expression of subdued happiness on her pale ‘ happy conviction, for it proved that she had 
features, relieving their usual coldness. ’ deep feelings under the ice of her calmness, 
With a heart beating high with confident hope, $ though he had failed to waken them. Then the 
Marston enshrined her in her charming home, 3 object of her unwonted caresses! not for a mo- 
trusting that time would remove her reserve and ment did he dream it could be his gift; in fact 


disclose her own true character. But in vain, 
for diffidence had become part of her nature, 
and she could not throw it off at will. Often 
when her heart sprang to her lips, would she 
turn the prompted endearment to some indiffer- 
ent remark. 

Warm and impulsive as a child, Marston grew 
anxious and sad at the strange disposition of 
his wife. ‘True, she was ever kind, gentle and 
thoughtful for his comfort and welfare, but he 
missed the return for his expressions of affec- 
tion, and felt repelled by her perfect unpossi- 
bility when his heart yearned most toward her. 

At length a terrible idea took possession of 
him; Bella had never loved him, she had wed- 
ded him “to please her father, and he had de- 
ceived himself by her ready acquiesence! Day 
and night the thought haunted him, and he 
became more and more sad and unhappy as he 
became more strongly convinced of it. 

Bella discovered that he was sad and preoccu- 
pied, that he no longer caressed her as at first, 
and dark forebodings rose like thunder-clouds to 
shut out the sun of her existence. She believed 
that he was ceasing to love her, and grief so 
preyed upon her that, day by day, her cheek $ 
grew paler, and her unhappy husband read in 
it pinings for lost liberty, or still worse, some 
dearer object from which he had separated her 
forever. 

While the impulse of every hour was to throw 
herself upon his bosom and implore him not to 
Withdraw his affection, she received him with 
the same calm smile that would have lighted $ 
her face had her heart been breaking. 

Business had detained Marston quite late one 
evening, and Bella sat in her boudoir awaiting 
him. Sad fancies clustered thickly about, as 


she sat alone listening for the step of him she ; 


prized above life itself, and between whom and } 
herself the gulf seemed slowly widening. 

With a heavier heart than ever, the unhappy $ 
husband entered his comfortable dwelling and! 


She had forgotten that his likeness had been 
$ among her bridal ornaments. He could bear it 
= longer; frankness prompted him to tell her 

of his discovery, and then relieve her forever of 
: his unwished-for presence. 

A moment sufficed for all these thoughts to 
rush through his brain, for almost immediately, 
feeling his presence, Bella looked up, frightened, 
confused, and more agitated than any one had 
ever seen her before. 

Hastily slipping the miniature in her bosom, 
and trembling like a culprit, she yet called 
up a smile, and greeted her husband with her 
usual kindly salutation. 
oppressed her with a nameless foreboding, as 
pale and determined he advancea toward her. 

“Bella,” the mournful tone almost stopped 
‘the pulsations of her heart, ‘‘my wife, forgive 
$me that I have been unwittingly and uncon- 
} sciously, till now, the cause of so much unhap- 
piness to you.” 

Surprise and diffidence held her silent. 

‘‘When from your father I received your 
$ hand,” “T believed it willing 

given, pardon me, then, the vanity of dreaming 
I could make you happy; for six months in 
S vain I have striven to do so. Think not I re- 
: proach you, you have ever been kind and gentle 


Marston’s grave face 





he continued, 


to me, and my misfortune alone was it that I 
Scould not awaken in your heart a love respon- 


‘sive to the deep affection of mine? You have 
} been to me all I could ask, though I rashly 
s hoped for more. I have deceived myself, and 
’ must suffer for my presumption.” 

Why could not Bella speak the words that 
; were burning on her lips, to tell the feeling that 
Sconvulsed her very being? But no, she was 
: spell-bound, and Marston resumed, 
; «The only comfort that cheers me in this hour 
of trial is that I shall suffer alone, and though 
;I cannot restore your liberty, and him whose 
i cold image lies where I have vainly hoped to 


rest, I can, at least, relieve you of my presence, 





we 
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which must ever remind you of your bondage, ; 
and bid you farewell forever. Forgive me if I 
have pained you, it was meant in kindness and } 
for your happiness!” 

He turned to leave the room, moved almost to 
tears by the agitation of the hard trial. The 
tumult in Bella’s heart was agonizing, and like } 
ene in a nightmare who dreams he is drowning, 
she saw the last plank float slowly past her 
without the power to grasp it. Her husband’s 
hand was on the door a moment more, and he 
would be gone forever: She could not hear it. 

**Percy,” she gasped. 

His Christian name, for the first time from her } 
lips, arrested his steps, and he turned with a} 
beating heart to hear her words. A glance at} 
her face showed the anguish there, and when, 
still like one in a dream, she removed the ribbon 
from her neck and placed the locket in his hand, 
he felt constrained to take it, and involuntarily ; 
glanced at the picture. Jt was his own. 

Bewildered he looked at Bella, and as if a veil ; 
had been lifted, he saw her soul shining through 
the soft eyes fixed with anxious expectation ! 





upon his face. Past, present, and future stood 
revealed in that lightning flash of mutual under- 
standing. Happiness too exquisite for words 
dawned in the throbbing hearts of those so 
nearly lost to each other forever; and Marston 
folded his new-found wife in a silent embrace, 
feeling he had never known till now how much 
he loved her. 

With Bella the ice was broke never to reunite, 
the pent-up tenderness of a life-time rushed in 
a boundless torrent over the barriers now too 
weak longer to control it, and that moment was 
like the beginning of a new life to her. 

Mutual explanations threw light on much that 
had kefore been dark to both, and the present 
seemed a blaze of sunlight from the cloud that 
had rested on the past. 

‘*Were the whole world offered for my choice, 


{ what think you, dearest, I would take?” asked 


Marston, one evening, encircling his sweet wife 
with his protecting arm, 

‘* Only Bella!’ replied she, laying her head 
upon his shoulder in all the confidence of per- 
fect love. 





TO 
BY CARRIE 


I Loox beyond where distance says thou’lt be, 
And gaze enraptured on its flowery plain; 

I look at hearts where goodness speaks of thee, 
But imagery excels, I look in vain. 


In memory’s casket, for a face like thine— 
Where beauty dwells but a reflected ray 
Of light and warmth from out the spirit’s shrine. 


But smiles have less of smiles within their heart; 
And eyes have less of soul within their tone; 
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Tears less of virtuous love; and all depart, 
And leave my ideal form of thee, alone. 


And yet thy form, forever yet unseen, 
I see; and feel thy heart-beats timing mine 
Hear tenderest words of hope, that never ‘ve been, 
And think my humble presence clasped in thine. 


’Tis but the charm our spirits’ union casts 
Around me, as the tides of memory roll: 


Thy image dawning bright on fancy’s mists, 


And printing airy beauties on my soul. 
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BY LIBBIE D 


Waar though the world looks drearily, 
When thou art far away? 

What though my steps go wearily 
Through all the long, long day? 

There is a home where tears are dry, 
Where is no thought of care— 

How sweet the consolation is— 
I'll meet my darling there! 


This is my solace while alone— 
That you and I shall meet 

Where all the “faithful to the end” 
In joy, each other greet. 

Shall I not know thee in that land? 
Ah! yes, my hopes declare, 

Together we shall tread its courts— 
I'll meet my darling there. 





“FIRE! 


FIRE!” 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


“Qu, dear Mrs. Thomson, have you heard of 
the dreadful fire last night at the bottom of Mill 
street?” 

“No, not a word of it.” 

“Well, that is strange! it is quite the town- 
talk! it broke out about seven o’clock in the 
evening; I did not hear of it until past nine, 
and then it was just out. I’d a good mind to 
come up and tell you about it last night, but my 
husband said you would be gone to bed.” 

“Whose house was it?” 

“Mr. Martin’s, next door to the lumber- 
yard.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Martin’s! Was the house § 
burnt down? and were there any lives lost?” ? 

“No, the house was not altogether burnt 
down, but it would have been if the neighbors 
had not broken in and put out the fire; and} 
as to lives, there was none to lose, and that’s; 
how it happened. You know they are very} 
religious people, end they were all gone to} 
meeting, maid-servant and all, and the servant 
had made up a great rousing fire in the kitchen 
to burn until they came back. Well, for my 
part, I think it very wrong to leave a place in 
such a manner. Nobody knows how much lum- 
ber was burnt in the next yard, and, for any- 
thing they knew, the whole street might have 
been on fire.” 

“No, Mrs. M., begging your pardon, you are 
quite mistaken there: the maid-servant was not 
gone to meeting, she had just gone up to put on 
her things, and when she came down the kitchen 
was all in a blaze, and she was quite suffocated. 
Theard she was dead, but I don’t know how true 
that is. Did you hear that?” 

“No, Mrs. B., and I am very sure nobody was 
in the house, for my husband knocked at’ the 
door, nobody answered, and he came home; I 
Was very much vexed with him for not staying 
to see the whole thing, then I should have 
known all for a certainty. But let it be how 
it will, I should think it would cure them of 
going to meeting, and leaving the house in that 
manner.” 

“I am rather surprised at it,” said Mrs. 
Themson; ‘‘I don’t think they are in the habit 
of leaving the house on a week-day; besides, 
now I think of it, Thursday is not their meeting 








night. I know, too, that Mrs. Martin is careful 
of fire, and I do not think she would suffer a 
servant to make up a dangerous one.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps they might all be gone visit- 
ing—I cannot say; and perhaps the girl took 
the opportunity to go too, when her mistress 
was out of the way.” 

‘“*We should be careful not to surmise things 
without knowing. Old Sally has lived with Mrs. 
Martin several years, and it would be hard if she 
should hear anything unjustly charged to her; 
perhaps after all she had nothing to do with the 
fire.” 

‘Well, perhaps not.” 

When these two alarmists had run on in this 
manner, they took leave; and Mrs. Thomson, 
who was really concerned at the report, deter- 
mined to call on Mrs. Martin and offer her any 
assistance she could in her distress. To her 


great surprise she found the front of the house 
uninjured, and the carpenters then at work in 
the yard, just as if nothing had happened; to 
her greater surprise, old Sally answered the 
door and showed her into the parlor, the fur- 
niture of which was as clean and orderly as 


ever. Moreover, in passing by she espied the 
kitchen fire blazing merrily, and a joint of meat 
roasting at it. ‘‘ Well,” thought she, “how amaz- 
ingly soon they have got things to rights!” 
Her soliloquizing was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Martin. With much solicitude 
Mrs. Thomson inquired how she found herself 
after the fright. 

‘¢What fright?” asked Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘Dear madam, I beg your pardon: is it pos- 
sible people have been so wicked as to make up 
a story about your house being nearly burned 
down while you were at meeting last night?” 

“‘Oh, I know now what you mean; I was not 
at meeting but at home; I may say I was the 
guilty person: having been answering several 
letters, I threw them behind the fire, and the 
chimney being rather dirty, the soot fired.” 

«And you were alone in the house? how 
frightened you must have been!” 

‘*No, I was not alone in the house; Sally was 
in the kitchen, I believe.” 

“Then did not the fire break out in the 
kitchen?” 
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‘*No, in my room above; but in fact it did , ‘Oh! no; some of them knocked at the door 
not break out at all, it was entirely confined to} when they saw the flame at the top of the 
the chimney.” } chimney, and as I knew there was no danger, 

‘Then, madam, did the flakes of fire fly into } I thanked them for their kindness, but declined 
the lumber-yard?” admitting them into the house, as it was un- 

“‘No, through mercy they did not; that was } necessary to give them trouble and make a 
the only thing about which I was alarmed, lest, } bustle for nothing. Poor Sally fared the worst, 
as the night was windy and the yard full of pine } for she forgot to shut the door after her as | 
and shavings, any mischief might ensue, and} desired her, and the smoking smell set her 
we considered it right for a man to sit up and $ coughing, and she said she felt as if she would 


watch,” 

‘*Excuse my asking so many questions, but I 
really have been quite distressed at the report.” 

“Report! why has anybody thought it worth 
while to report it? I am astonished to think 
you should have heard a word about it.” 

‘Dear madam, I can assure you I came down 
expecting to find you in great distress, and poor 
Sally nearly or quite suffocated. Will you tell 
me how the fire was put out?” 

“Why, I put it out myself, by just shutting the 
register of the grate, as then there was no draught 
of air, and the soot soon ceased burning.” 

“Then the neighbors did not break into the 
house?” 


¢ be suffocated.” 

“Well, madam, so it is then, this great fire 
seems to all end in smoke; what might have 
been, people said Aas been; and when you were 
afraid lest any sparks should drop on the shay- 
ings, they said the lumber was burnt; and when 
Sally felt as if she would be suffocated, they 
said she was suffocated and dead. And s0 it 
proves that some poople have a wonderful knack 
of making much out of a little; but I am afraid, 
when they let their tongues run so far before 
the truth, they forget that ‘in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin, but he that re- 
fraineth his lips is wise.’” 
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Turoven the golden portals, 
Through the open sky, 

Upward with the angels 
Vanish’d he for aye! 


By the stream that floweth, 
Floweth on for aye, 

By the tree that groweth 
Where the waters lie. 


Where the light is shining 
Brighter than noon-day ; 

With the angels vieing, 
There he lives alway 


No more grief or sighing, 
No more toil or care, 


NE A. BELL. 


Nought of earthly sorrow 
E’er can enter there. 


No more nights of sadness, 
No more days of gloom, 
Hopes and joys once blasted, 
There shall ever bloom. 


He who bore our sorrows, 
He who marks each tear, 
Knows our sore temptations, 
Feels each nameless fear. 


He our loved, has taken 
Where no blight can come, 
Ever with the angels, 
Never more to roam. 
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BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Taanxs for the fragrant rose you sent to me, 
In all its freshness and its beauty rare; 
An emblem true of maiden modesty, 


And of the giver, gentle, young and fair— 
May thornless roses ever crown thy brow, 
And Life seem bright and joyous e’er as now. 





MURIEL. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Ir was an old, yellow-brown, two story house, ; 
and there was nothing striking or original in its 
physiognomy or belongings, that I know of. A 

high picket fence ran all around the front, and § 
before this grew an immense locust picturesque } 
in itself, and making a cool, shadowy quiet about 


agreeable place. I declare, it is more than I can 
stand. I’d pack up and start off this very day, 
if my conscience was a little tougher than it is. 
But I promised that anxious mother of mine I’d 
stay six weeks, and so I will, if I don’t go in- 


: sane before the time is up and hang myself. I’d 


the building even in the warmest August noons. } get the promise rescinded pretty quick if she 

Mrs. Ward, the widow Ward, lived here, who; weren’t in Alabama, and it would take a week 
took boarders, whenever the tavern gave indica- 3 for the letter to go, and another to bring me an 
tions of plethora, spun yarn for mothers with} answer. It’s all sheer nonsense my coming up 
large families, kept a cow, sold milk; and, in} here to Meadow Brook for the bracing air, for 
short, like a thorough Yankee woman, managed } no reason in the world, saving that mother and 
to support herself independently and respect- uncle Lawton must take it into their wise heads 
ably by her own head and hands, for which all ; that I was growing thin, and might inherit con- 


due honor be herein awarded her. You can see } 
her now dusting the window-panes, for she has $ 
just given the parlor its weekly sweeping. She} 
is small, straight, wiry, with sharp, quick mo-} 
tions, and a positive sort of eye and mouth, which 
would be a physiognomist’s best key to her cha- 
racter. 

But, after all, it is with Mrs. Ward’s lodger } 
overhead, and not with herself that we have at 
present to do. He came in, about half an hour 
ago, from the tavern where he takes his meals, 
for the large rooms there are just now all occu- 
pied. 

He has thrown open the two windows in front, 
and the one on the right, for he has a remark- } 
able liking for sunshine and fresh air. 

He is walking up and down the room now, 
humming snatches of song, or relapsing into a 
reverie, not altogether an agreeable one, it seems, 
by the occasional knitting of his forehead, and } 
the restlessness of his manner. 

He is very young, slender, and of middling 
height, not handsome, but fine-looking—a gen- ; 
tleman ‘“‘by the Aonor of man as well as by the; 
will of God.” 





sumption because my father died of it. 

‘Here I am, twenty years old, and as well as 
any fellow in my class. It’s too bad. Good- 
ness—what’s that?” 

There was a sudden swaying and dashing of 
boughs against the side window, a little, half 
smothered shriek, and then a small, sun-browned 
face peeped out from the green branches on Nor- 
man Guilds. 

““Why, child, alive, how did you get up here? 
Don’t you know you’ll fall and break your neck?” 
involuntarily reaching out his arms to the child’s 
rescue. 

“I wanted those two peaches on that big 
bough, so I climbed up here to get ’em. Qh! 


’ dears, I’m going,” for the light bough swayed 


to and fro under the speaker. 

‘-No you’re not. Take tight hold of my hands. 
There, now, give one spring, I won’t let you go.” 

A moment later, and panting with fright and 
exertion, the little girl was safely landed in the 
chamber. 

She was a strange-looking child, dark and 
thin, with no soft outlines or delicate coloring, 
with nothing pretty or attractive about her, un- 
The one lay 


The lines around the mouth are strong—he ; less it might be her hair and eyes. 
has force and will; the eyes of a rich hazel grey, ; in tangled skeins about her face, but it was a 
smile out one moment with pleasant, happy ; rich goldenish brown, and betwixt it looked out 
thoughts, then darken down with sad or vexa- } the wild, large, bright eyes. 
tious ones; he has fine feelings and impuslses.: An old, faded calico dress, which must origi- 
From these premises you must draw your own} nally have been intended for a much larger per- 
inferences of his character. ; son, and a still older and equally ill-fitting pair 

Suddenly he speaks out with that nervous ab- 3 of shoes, completed the child’s tout ensemble. 
$ Norman Guilds took in all this at a glance. 


Tuptness which marks his whole manner. 
“Two weeks more in this dull, droning, dis- He was by nature and education very + seam 
3] 
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If he had met the little girl under any other cir-; lap. He laid her head on his shoulder, tenderly 
cumstances, or if he had not just done her aj as her mother could have done in the days she 
favor, which always warms one’s heart toward; could not remember, and she sobbed there for 
another, he would not have spoken to her. As} awhile as though her heart were breaking, but 
it was, he asked, ‘‘ What is your name?” it was only healing. 

**Muriel Heith.” ‘What is it makes you cry so—tell me all?” 

‘‘Muriel Heith.” He had a great fancy for $ he asked, at last, in a low, soothing voice, when 
musical and peculiar names. ‘That sounds the sobs had grown fewer. 
very sweetly. I mever heard it before. Where “Because you said you liked me. It seemed 
do you live?” so good. I love you. 1 do, truly.” 

**Here with Miss Ward.” ““Do you?” checking the smile that was steal- 

“Well, what do you do here? Haven’t you} ing about his lips. ‘Well, then, we will be 
any relations?” friends always, Muriel. Are you happy, living 

“I weed the garden, and pick the vegetables, } here with Mrs. Ward?” 
and wash the dishes, and milk the cow. I haven’t} ‘No,” most emphatically 
had any relations since grandma died. That was ‘Why not?” 
two years ago.” ** Because she don’t know me. She never could, 

A tremor crept through the child’s voice, and All she cares for me is to have me work, work, 
a mist over the wild, bright eyes. It touched} work from morning till night. If I could only 
Norman. be like other little girls, and go to school and be 

‘*But your father and your mother? Are they; dressed up! Sometimes I think I'll kill myself 
dead too?” or run away.” 

‘They died before I can remember. Papa’s; Every word she spoke revealed more and more 
vessel went down at sea, and it was that killed ¢ of her half stifled, ill-directed, undeveloped na- 
mamma, so I have heard grandma say.” ture. The young man felt there were great 

Her loneliness appealed to his sympathies as} beauty and great strength under the little brown, 
no child’s had ever done before; and as she sud- } homely face. 
denly swept back the tangles of hair and looked ‘“‘What would make you happy, Muriel, my 
at him, not boldly, but earnestly, searchingly, } child? Think well now before you answer me!” 
the young man noticed for the first time the She looked up in his face and smiled signifi- 
strange, bright deepness of her eyes, and that} cantly. It was a rare smile—a smile that can 
there was a thought in them. only break up from a soul that. has deauty, no 

‘*Well, what is it?” matter in what sort of a casket the gem is 

She comprehended at once. ‘I was wonder- 3 holden. 
ing what made you ask me all these questions. “T have thought about it too many times to 
It can’t be because you like me.” stop now. I should be very happy if I could go 

‘What makes you so sure of that?” to school and study. There is something away 

‘*Because nobody does—nobody has since} down in my heart that keeps crying and craving 
grandma died.” —I don’t know what it is—only it’s like a great 

He must have had a kind heart, this Norman $ hunger there all the time. Do you understand 
Guilds, whatever his faults were, and I assure} me?” 
you they were numerous enough, for he passed “Yes, poor child. It’s a shame to have you 
his white hand softly over the tangled hair, and 3 here. I begin to think you’re a genius, Muriel.” 
said very tenderly, ‘‘Poor child! Iam sorry for: Of course she did not understand his meaning, 
you!” > but he went on, more to himself than to her, 

Children’s intuitions are usually correct ones. } ‘Somebody beside the widow Ward ought to 
Muriel Heith, the little, friendless orphan girl, { have the bringing up of you, that’s certain! 
felt this tone. She looked up with a world of } How I wish Parson Hunter and his sister could 
grateful surprise gathering into her eyes, whose} see you! They'd be sure to find out what a little 
beauty grew like all truly beautiful things upon * ‘diamond in the rough’ you were. If they only 
the perceptions of Norman Guilds. Then was a} would adopt you now. I’m a good mind to ride 
quick, gasping sob. Then with a wild, sudden} over to Stony Creek this very afternoon, and see 
impulse, she threw her arms around the young} about the matter.” 
man’s neck, and cried there as only a little child ; ‘“‘Who is Parson Hunter? Where does he 
could, who had found what its heart had so long } live?” eagerly asked Muriel. 
vainly cried out for—a friend. 3 «He’s an old friend of my uncle’s. They were 

Norman sat down and drew the child into his ’ classmates in college. I visited them week before 
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st, and Miss Metta said she wished she could 3 and sister. Miss Hunter’s face was a fair type 
prevail upon her brother to adopt a child.” of her character. It was gentle, beaming, placid, 

He was cogitating the matter in his own mind, } and must once have been very pretty. Then her 
snd though Muriel Heith sat on his knee, and } smile was so warm and bright you could not see 
his hand kept up its soft caressing movement } it without loving her. Well, they sat on either 
through her hair, I hardly think he knew she} side of the table, the pastor was finishing his 
yas listening. sermon, and his sister a collar for the next Sab- 

“Oh, how I wish I could go there!” bath, when there was a loud, startling peal from 

“Muriel, Muriel, I say, where are you?” The } the brass knocker at the front door. 
loud, sharp tones wound up the stairs, and broke ‘Goodness, Metta, who can be out such a 
suddenly on the young man and the little girl } night as this?” exclaimed the parson, as he and 
who sat on his lap. his sister simultaneously laid down quill and 

“If Miss Ward should ketch me in here.” } needle. 

Mariel’s pantomime was a more expressive con- Before the lady could answer the door opened, 
clusion to this sentence than any words could}; and a child walked into the room, a dripping, 
have been. ‘*But no matter, I’ll run out this ; draggled, miserably dressed, and miserably worn 
side door, and down the back stairs,’’ and she} child, with tangled hair straying about her thin, 
was gone before Norman could interfere. dark face. 

In Jess than two minutes she came back again Parson Hunter and his sister rose up dumb 
with a letter for the young man, which Mrs. 3 with astonishment. 

Ward said had been sent over from the tavern. The little girl went straight up to them, 

Norman seized it hastily and broke the seal. 3 and her eyes turned eagerly, wistfully, and yet 
His face was very white when he lifted it from $ timidly from one to the other. She might have 
the few brief lines which the letter contained. been ten, she could not have been more than 

“My mother is very ill. It is doubtful whether $ twelve years old. 

Ishall ever see her alive,” he said, and then the ‘They told me Parson Hunter lived here, and 
young Southerner flung himself into a chairand $I have come a long way to find you. Please 
burst into tears. don’t send me away!” She said these last words 

And Muriel Heith went up to him and drew} with such beseeching earnestness, there was so 
her arms around his neck, and pushed up her} much trembling pathos in her voice, that Miss 
little brown cheek to his, and said in those ten- } Hunter’s womanly sympathies were roused at 
der, trembling tones, tlirough which one heart} once. She whose tender heart would not have 
can speak to another, ‘‘I am very sorry for you, } refused a dog shelter from the storm!” 

Mr. Guilds.” And he bowed his proud head on ‘‘No, my child, we won’t send you away. But 
her shoulder, and the child comforted him. where did you come from this dreadful night? 

Half an hour later they parted, for it was and what is it you want?” 
necessary he should leave immediately in order “I want you to let me live with you. I'll be 
to take the noon train for the city. It was very} very good and work ever so hard, if you'll only 
hard for Muriel, for he was her only friend. But $ let me study, sometimes. I’ve walked all the 
he took her hands in his and looked into her shin- } way from Meadow Brook since yesterday morn- 
ing tears, and told her he would not forget her. 3 ing to find you.” 

“Parson Hunter, of Stony Creek? Is that ‘*From Meadow Brook? Why that’s twenty 
right?” was the little girl’s last question. * miles!’ rejoined in one breath the parson and 

“Yes. Now good-bye.” : his sister. 

She would not say it, but she answered his} ‘I know it. Last night I slept under the 
kiss, and they went on the different ways God ‘trees in the wood, and to-day I walked all the 
had appointed them. But Muriel, the child, laid : rest of the way.” 
up these words in her heart, ‘Parson waned, “But haven’t you any friends? What made 
Stony Creek.” you run away so, my child?” queried the inte- 





It was a wild, rainy, shrieking night, Parson } rested minister. 
Hunter and his sister sat together in the cozy ‘Let her sit down first, brother. Poor thing! 
little sitting-room of the quaint, old-fashioned } she must be so tired,” and Miss Hunter pushed 
Parsonage. He was a tall, fine-looking man, $ a chair toward her. 
With a mild, genial, expressive countenance, just So Muriel Heith, for you know it was her, 
towering his sixtieth year, and his sister, Mehe-} reader, sat down’ and told her story simply, 
tabel, was ten years his junior. There was a honestly, and yet with a natural pathos, which 





strong family resemblance between the brother ‘ went right to the hearts of her hearers, 
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She told them of her orphaned childhood and ; {rapidly; for a new life was being developed jn 
cher dead grandmother—of her dull, wretched, ‘ this new social and moral atmosphere. She haj 
toilsome life at the widow Ward’s, and of her ; many faults, and of course there was much to 
climbing up the cherry tree, and how Norman } eradicate, much that required judicious guidance 
Guilds had drawn her into the window. Her? ‘and discipline in her nature. But she had Warm, 
hearers exchanged significant glaces at the men- ; rich affections, and a deep, conscientious love of 
tion of this name. N ; truth, and where these two exist there is a foup. 

She related briefly her interview with him, } ‘ dation whereon to build. 
and how he had wished they could see her. “‘He} Norman Guilds’ letter was brief, for he was on 
would have come himself and told you about me, } the eve of starting for Europe with his mother, 
Iam certain, if the letter had not come. But I} whose delicate health demanded an immediate 
thought about it every day until, at last, one } change of climate. 
night when I lay all alone in my bed, a voice ; And after apologizing for his sudden departure 
seemed to call out to me, ‘Why don’t you go}from the North, without seeing the pastor and 
yourself and find ’em, Muriel?’ And I lay awake { his sister, he spoke of Muriel. You will see 
till almost morning thinking about it. Two days ?her for my sake,” he said, “and do what you 
after I started. Please don’t send me back, will can for her. I am convinced there are the ele. 
you? If you do, I shall die.” ‘ments of a great and beautiful character in this 
« “Don’t think about that now, my child, we 3 wild, neglected child. Pardon me for suggesting 
will talk it over to-morrow.” And the tender- 3 that taken to your own home, surrounded by its 
hearted old maid stroked away the tangled hair, 3 refining and elevating influences, she would de- 
and looked on the little, dark face through her } velope a rare and most interesting character.” 
tears. As for the parson he stood still, thinking, Miss Hunter read this passage to Muriel rather 
thinking with an unusual moisture in his eyes. ; injudiciously, perhaps, but out of the goodness 

And then Miss Mehetabel bustled off with the } ; ‘ of her heart. Oh, if you had seen the large.eyes 
little girl into the kitchen and roused up Bridget, } blacken and brighten with every word, and the 
who was dozing by one corner of the immense } little, thin face, over which the warm-hued hair 
fire-place. now fell in thick curls, glow out as she listened 

A brisk flame was soon kindled, and enveloped to the words, you would have felt that on Muriel, 
in an old wrapper and shawl of Miss Hunter’s, } the child Muriel’s soul, God’s finger had written 
Muriel took her first supper at the parsonage, ; that burning word Genius. 
pausing sometimes to ask herself whether all} Ten years have passed. It is the late after- 
this were not a dream, from which she would } noon of an October day. Mountains of rich gold 
awaken to find herself in the little attic chamber and crimson clouds are heaped in the west, and 
at Mrs. Ward’s. 3the young lady that sits by the front chamber 

Mehetabel returned to her brother. He was } window of the old parsonage, where she has been 
walking thoughtfully up and down the room. { assiduously writing for the last three hours, 

‘* Well, Ezra, what shall wedo with the child?” } throws down her pen and gazes out on the sky. 
She asked it in a plain, straightforward manner, Look at her now: her face isa study. Itis 
for Miss Hunter was a practical woman, and ; not handsome, it never will be; but it is delicate 
never had any sentimentalisms with her benevo- } and refined, with an infinite variety of expres- 
lence. sion. 

Then two rose up from the dead and plead } The low, intellectual forehead is swept by 
with the pastor for the little orphan. One was} bands of rich, wavy hair—the eyes—oh, were 
a gentle, fair-haired woman, the wife cf his} ; there ever eyes like unto them! so dark, yet s0 
youth, for whom he had been a life mourner, ; ‘ clear, so mysterious, yet so easily read, in short, 
and the other, the blue-eyed babe she took with } : 80 wonderful and so beautiful? The face is 
her when she went from him. Oh, they were } ‘ dark, thin, irregular, and the mouth rather cold 
truly eloquent pleaders for the little worn, weary } ‘and proud, perhaps sad in repose, but tender, 
child that was sleeping soundly overhead. $ sweet, child-like when it nestles into a smile. 

‘*Mehetabel, it may be God has sent us the } The young girl looking off so absorbed in that 
girl to be a light and comfort to our old age. {sunset is an authoress, and her name—but you 
We will keep her,” said the pastor, tenderly and know that already. At last with a low sigh she 
solemnly. And so it was settled. ‘ turns away, opens an elegantly bound journal 

Muriel Heith had been at the parsonage about ; that lies on the table, and taking her pen once 
two months, when a letter was received from } more writes rapidly. 

Norman Guilds. The child had improved very* ‘To-day is my twenty-fourth birth-day. It 
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ennnence 


stwo years ago this week since uncle Ezra was; those words, a gentleman was pacing up and 
hin down by the wife of his youth, and on} down the parlor of the Stony Creek hotel. 


thinking of this, the other has slipped from aunt } 


Yetta’s memory, dear soul! 


He was young, not very, but still he could not 


have crossed far beyond thirty, tall and fine- 


“[ have been walking down the past, and} looking, with a thin, spirited, Saxon face, and 


hunting up old acquaintances, viz: the days that } : large, piercing eyes. 
' listened to a soliloquy of his in Mrs, Ward’s 


front chamber. 
gotten his old habit in his riper manhood. 


sre departed ! 

“Thirteen years ago I came to them. How} 
yell [remember that night! Homeless, friend- 
ess, dirty, ragged, ignorant, wretched, I stood 
pefore them, and they took mein. ‘Inasmuch 


as ye did it to the last of these, ye did it unto; been! 
y y 


Twelve years ago you 
The student boy has not for- 


“‘Tt’s lucky I got rid of that pic-nic this after- 


noon: what a namby-pamby affair it would have 


How many hours of a man’s natural life 


ne!’ Oh, with what radiant gems shall the * he has to be bored for courtesy’s sake! It really 














" angels set these words in their crowns! $s is too much for the very small stock of patience 
pe “What a bright life reaches up from that; with which nature endowed me. 

. a. sight. What patience they had with me! How; ‘It’s the last journey I'll ever take with my 
n thie gently they treated my faults, and encouraged } cousin, John Lawton, that’s certain. Poor uncle 
sting and strengthened my virtues! And then to think } Tom, it would have almost broken his heart had 
by its of the pains and money they expended on my} ‘he known how his son and heir would squander 
d de. education! Father and mother in spirit and in} his time and his money! 

"” truth have they been to me! ; *¢To-morrow I think I'll meet mother in New 
he “And to think that now that little houseless ; York—oh, there’s that call on that authoress. 
a orphan girl is famous—that great men call her} I’m sorry I promised John to go, for I hate the 
eyes gifted, that her name is a familiar sound in the } whole fraternity, but then I must keep my word. 
| the cottage homes of the North, and among the fair; A woman authoress! an abominal creation! a 
hair vallies of the South! being with brains and no heart! No doubt we 
mel Sometimes I lie awake in the night time, just shall be entertained with a lecture on the intel- 
rie, as 1 did in the old child days, and it all seems 3 lectual superiority of women to men, and her 
tten like a dream. manifest political destiny. 

“What visions of fame I used to have five ‘‘Literary women always have so many hob- 
™ years ago; and now they are all gone. I wish} bies to ride! I wonder if this one takes snuff 
old I could feel for a single hour just as I did when} and drinks strong tea. I didn’t ask her name 
wil my first poem was published in the ‘Stony Creek even. No great wonder that John called mea 
he Excelsior !’ hater of the sex. And yet how much profounder 
son “I begin to find now how little fame canis my admiration, my reverence, my hope for 
8, satisfy a life, a heart—how small and meagre} woman than is his, and it is because individually 
* itis, aftar all. she falls so far below my ideal that I am thus 
is “TI have been asking myself to-day if I am } cynical and bitter. 
sie happy; and my heart did not answer ‘yes,’ only “TI ought to get married and settle down to 




















my conscience and intellect said, ‘you ought to } my profession, after rambling for ten years all 


be.’ 


“There is some longing within me that is not } } better than I do. 


satisfied, some capacity of intense happiness in } 
my nature that has never been called out. 


; over the face of the earth. Nobody knows this 


But where on earth shall I 
: find the woman to elect my wife? I need her to 


What } walk with me, but she must be a woman with a 


isit? Dumb silences of my heart answer ye me, $ true, deep, loving heart and cultivated mind and 


what is it? 


tastes, else she could not be my companion. I 


“And now, Muriel Heith, what have you been ? want a woman who can sympathize with me in 
writing? Something you would not for worlds } my longings, to bless and to elevate humanity, 
that mortal eyes should see, and yet it cannot be } who reverences the good and the true—a woman 
Wrong, for you would not blush to lay it before } whose love shall inspire and bless me, harmoniz- 
the angels which are in heaven. ing and filling out my life—a woman whom I can 

“Certainly I was never in love—there goes ® love with all this great capacity for loving, which 
the supper bell!” ’ proves its object must be somewhere—a woman 

No, Muriel Heith, you were never in love, but} >to whom my heart could bow down reverently 
Your woman's heart has outspoken on that last and say, ‘My queen, my conqueror!’” 
page of the journal you so carefully lock away. { Oh, Norman Guilds, while you spoke the angel 
And while the young authoress was writing } passed by that way! 
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‘This is the place,” said John Lawton, as he, with something of the old child-like manner hy 


opened the front gate of the parsonage. 

“Yes, and if you would have stayed to hear 
it, I should have told you that this lady, whom 
it is doing ourselves an honor to call on spite of 
your reluctance, was a protegee of the parson’s.” 

‘*What is her name?” 

‘*Why, man alive, don’t you know that? Mu- 
riel Heith!’’ and John lifted the handle of the 
brass knocker. 

A light suddenly flashed through the mind of 
Norman Guilds. He knew who she was. ‘John, 
I am very glad you brought me here to-night,” 
he said, and then the door opened. 

Muriel Heith, the authoress, entered the room 
with that half reserved, half embarrassed air, 
which always characterized her manner to stran- 
gers. She was not used to being lionized. I} 
doubt whether she was of material ever to be. 

John looked at her curiously. Norman long, 
eagerly, earnestly, as they presented themselves. 

Muriel did not hear Norman’s name, and asked 
him to repeat it after a few moment’s desultory 
conversation. They had unfortunately left their 
cards at the hotel. 

*‘Norman Guilds. 
remember it.” 

One glance, eager, piercing, swept his face. 
Her own brightened, her lips quivered. Then 


It is barely possible you 





remembered, she placed her hands in his and 
answered, ‘*I am glad to see you, Mr. Guilds,” 

The call, which was intended to occupy but g 
few moments, extended into very late evening, 
John was profuse in his praises of the young 
authoress as they returned to the hotel, but his 
cousin was unusually taciturn. 

However, Norman Guilds did not leave Stony 
Creek the next day, nor the next week for that 
matter: and I know that every day he visited the 
old parsonage. 

Somebody says, ‘that God made about one of 
every thousand marriages that are committed on 
earth.” I have been inclined to this opinion 
sometimes, myself. Be it as it may, however, | 
believe the angels in heaven smiled when Norman 
Guilds and Muriel Heith clasped hands, and pro- 
mised to walk thus till God called them. 

Late in November the young girl wrote in her 
journal. 

**Norman left to-day, but he is coming back 
to me with the birds of April, and then we are 
to be together, together till death do part us! I 
am very happy even in his absence. The dumb 
silences of my heart are filled now with the 
eternal music. The old home restless longings 
are all gone. God be praised that I have found 
thee at last, Norman Guilds, my x1ne@!” 





THE SOWING. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


WE are sowing, ever sowing, 
In the world’s stern day of toil, 
Seed for future spirit-growing 
In its rich and mellow soil. 
When the ruddy tints of morning 
Fling their love-light far and wide, 
Brighter far than pearl-adorning, 
Making earth a blushing bride. 


When the noon in weary story 
Gives an hour for welcome rest, 
Like an angel’s smile of glory, 
Strengthening for the storms we breast; 
When the evening shadows falling 
Bring us quietness and sleep, 
Like a shepherd-angel calling 
To the fold the weary sheep. 


Then and ever are we sowing, 
Though perchance, unconsciously, 
Good or ill from heart-streams flowing, 
Wheresoever we may be! 





And the seed we sow, in springing 
For the sunshine and the rain, 

Will around our path be flinging 
Thorns or flowers for spirit gain. 


If the bad seed, then in sorrow 
Shall we reap some future day; 
But the good shall bring a morrow, 

Brightening all our pilgrim way! 
Even though the shadows linger 
In the twilight of the sky, 
Yet some angel’s unseen finger 
Shall dispel them by-and-bye! 


Then how should we be in earnest 
Sowing nothing but the good, 
That the foe when seeming sternest 
May in triumph be withstood! 
Lo! the harvest hour is speeding 
When the fruit we gather in— 
May it bless us in our pleading 
With the crown we fain would win. 





LEAVES FROM 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


TuinK you because that beautiful, matronly 
brow is silvered with the dews of Time, that the 
heart has also grown old? Nay, apathy can 
never usurp a mother’s love! Though her grey 
hairs fall over a brow all wrinkled, and a cheek 
all furrowed, there is a heart still beating with 
a pure and holy affection, a mother’s love! who 
can sound its unfathomable depths? Time has 
failed to do so, and eternity will bear witness of 
its sanctity. 

Young man—love your aged mother. Her 
face is care-worn, but her heart is ever warm. 
Years of trials and sickness perhaps, have stolen 
the freshness of her life; but like the matured 
rose, the perfume of her love is richer than 
when in its embryo bloom. Washington loved 
his mother! 


Young lady—love the tree of your existence! 
Sweetness is yours—lavish it upon the withering 


form of your devoted mother. Affection is a 
lasting debt—one that can never be overpaid. 
Pour nectar into her fainting heart; strew her 
path with your most grateful smiles; and smooth 
the downy pillow upon which rests her palsied 
frame. Her dying lips will breathe your happi- 
ness; the world will admire and cherish your 
devotedness; and heaven will bless you! Flowers 
of joy will blossom in your path, friendship will 
ripen your harvest; and love will crown your 
existence! 

“In whose principles,” said the dying daugh- 
ter of Ethan Allen, to her skeptical father—‘in 
whose principles shall I die—yours, or those of 
my Christian mother?” The stern old hero of 
Ticonderoga brushed a tear from his eye as he 
turned away, and with the same rough voice 
which summoned the British to surrender, now 
tremulous with deep emotion, said, “In your 
MOTHER'S, CHILD—IN YOUR MOTHER’Ss!”’ 

Love your mother! Yes; and the very ashes 
of the sainted will pray for your welfare. A 
mother’s love—a mother’s wealth of love—is so 
great that the power of death and the victorious 
grave cannot put out its quenchless flame! 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


Exquisrre hour! thy vestal light diviné, 
Spreads over earth and all a splendor bright, 





> 
{ Thou comest, ere the sable gloom of night 


Bids her fair queen and silver beacons shine 
O’er drowsy Nature—e’en to smooth life’s cares, 
To shadow earth-born ills, and whisper joy. 
The flowers close their petals, warblers coy, 
And earth to Heaven yields her fervent prayers. 
Oh, hallowed hour! Grateful guest divine! 
The world redeeming Psyche sought thy shade, 
And God, the Father, in his goodness made 


3 Thy solemn loveliness to reign through Time. 


Oh, sweet, delighful hour! 
goal— 
Bright emblem of the evening twilight of the soul! 


Thrice welcome to this 


How beautiful is the hour of twilight! Nature 
seems lost in a calm and solemn, though sublime 
reverie. A sweet and balmy freshness fills the 
air. The day is past—the voice of labor is no 
longer heard—silence hangs like a canopy upon 
the scene; and the hour of intelligence, of im- 
agination, and of spirituality is dawning. 

“Tt is not day, it is not night, 
But sweeter far to me 


Than soft moonlight, or noonday bright, 
Comes evening soothingly.” 


Yes, the season which belongs to heaven rather 
than to earth, is exercising its holy influence 
upon the soul of man. The curtain that drops 
down upon the physical, also rests upon the 
moral, world. The heart surveys the past, and 
contrasts it with the present. The mind reviews 
the scenes of by-gone time, and the estranged, the 
dead, the absent, rise before the mental vision. 
Again do we hold communion with the ‘loved 
and gone before,” and again do we twine the 
honeysuckle wreath of friendship, whilst heaven 
and holy spirits alone bear witness of our pre- 
sence. 

Go forth ye slaves of avarice, at evening’s 
twilight, and review the beauties of Nature’s 
God! Go forth, vain man, and learn a lesson 
of humility. Seek not in books for that which 
Nature paints the vision. The sleeping sea, the 
verdant hills, the towering mount, are visible to 
the eye of man, and proclaim the existence of a 
Mighty Architect. 

Oh, worm of the earth! why boast of thy 
power! Hast thou beauty? He gave it! Talent? 
He bequeathed it! Health and vigor? He is thy 
preserver! All of good is thine, — and 
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iv thy goodness bequeathed to the creature man, that leads to eternal happiness. And may the 
as a source of eternal salvation. Oh, may each $ mild and serene precursor of night prove a type 
recurring twilight find us less devoted to earth of the calm and tranquil manner in which may 
and its vanities, and firmly traversing the path 


close our day of life! 





ANNIE 


BY MRS. SARAH 8S. SOCWELL. 


I am thinking sadly, Annie, 
Of our last low breathed farewell, 
Ere upon my heart’s young gladness 
This dark brooding shadow fell. 


I can all too well remember 
How beside the brook we stood, 
Where the moonlight poured around us 
In a soft and pearly flood. 


I remember how the shadows 
Lay around us dark and still; 
How, with sweetly murmuring music, 
Flowed the sparkling little rill. 


Best of all do I remember 
How thy hand lay clasped in mine; 
How my spirit thrill’d with rapture 
At thy whispered, “I am thine.” 


Thou wast pure and spotless, Annie, 
As the clear and starry light, 

Which on that fair eve of beauty 
Veiled thy form in radiance bright. 


I am here again, my Annie, 
On this glorious night of June, 
Listening sadly to the brooklet, 
Singing still its pleasant tune. 


And the moonlight’s veil of splendor 
Rests upon the landscape now, 

And the shadows still fall darkly— 
They are here—but where art thou? 


Ah! a shadow deep and heavy 
Lies upon my bursting heart; 

’Tis not like the moonlight shadows -- 
It can nevermore depart. 


For to-night thou’rt sleeping, Annie, 
Where the pale white roses bloom, 

And the pearly dews are weeping 
O’er the low and quiet tomb. 


And my heart is sad and lonely, 
For I loved thee all too well: 

But I’ll meet thee, love, in Heaven, 
Where is never breathed farewell! 





THE 


WIND. 


BY SARAH E. JUDSON. 


Tae wind, the wind. Oh! hearken, 
It whispers through the pines, 
It is knocking at the casement, 
That is wreathed with leafless vines, 
To each lonely heart it speaketh, 
That is mourning for the dead, 
To the hearts that long have sorrowed, 
And may not be comforted: 
In a low, mysterious whisper, 
It tells us of the band 
Of friends forever vanished 
To the unknown, silent land. 


Bring’st thou tidings, viewless spirit, 
From that bright and distant shore? 
Those sweet friends long parted from us, 
Shall we meet them nevermore? 
In the shadows of the church-yard, 

*Mid the tomb-stones old and grey 





Are they sleeping, where we left them, 
In the cold and silent clay? 

We shall share their peaceful rest, 
Weary of life’s toil and pain— 

In the mansions of the blest 
Shall we meet them yet again? 


Mournfully the wind arises, 
Whisp’ring hoarsely through the pines— 

To and fro before the casement 
Sways the shadows of the vines— 

And the ever falling rain-drops 
Feat a low and sad refrain, 

With a sound so dull and mournful, 
Dripping down the window-pane. 

To the wind I listen vainly 
As it rushes wildly by— 

Voices of the troubled darknese 
Give no answer to my cry. 





THE WIFE 


’"S TRIAL. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THERE was a new servant in Mrs. Townsend 
Oakley’s household; a hard-featured, energetic 
person, whom the housekeeper had engaged in } 
town as a chamber-maid. This woman was busy 
in the west room, when Catharine entered Mrs. 
Qakley’s parlor, and though occupied, she kept a 
vigilant watch on all that was passing between the 
two young women. She saw Catharine draw the 
boy toward her, and the look of agitation which 
could not be misunderstood, on discovering the 
cross upon his temple. The distance prevented 
her hearing any words, but as she fixed her scru- 
tiny upon the various faces of that little group, a 
a gleam of sharp intelligence shot from her eyes, 
she softly laid down her duster, and keeping out 
of sight in the movement, crept stealthily behind 
the half open door. Now she could hear their 
voices, low and troubled, but still distinct to her 
keen ear. 

“She is right, my mother is right,” said Mrs. 
Oak!ey, wringing her delicate hands in an aban- 
don of grief. ‘‘How dare he? How could he 
enter my house? How could I—oh! weak, weak 
wretch that I am!” 

“Of whom do you speak?” said Catharine, ; 
pale as death, and shivering till her teeth chat- 
tered together. 

“Of De Mark, of that boy’s father!” 

“And what of him?” The voice in which 
this question was asked had grown so husky, 
the listener could not hear it. 

“Listen to me,” was the answer. “I have 
no human being, except yourself, of whom it 
is possible for me to seek advice: and my 
position is a terrible one. You are not like a 
stranger to me, I can trust you.” 

“Yes, you may trust me,” said Catharine, in 
a low, firm voice, ‘‘I will deal honestly by you.” 

“Look at this boy. Is he not beautiful? His 
eyes, his mouth, his every movement,-can any- 
thing be more frank?” 

“He is lovely. No angel could be more inno- 
cent.” 

“And yet that boy’s father, his own father, $ 
remember! with a brow as open, an eye as : 
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frank, a lip always smiling, that boy’s father 
is—oh! my God that I should live to say it—is 
a traitor—a—a 4 

The poor lady broke off, closing the last words 
in bitter sobs. Her clasped hands unlocked, and 
she buried her face in them, trembling from head 
to foot, and weeping bitterly. 

‘‘You may wrong him,” said Catharine, faintly. 

“No, it is all too clear,” answered Mrs. Oakley. 
shaking her head mournfully, “his mother was 
poor Oakley’s sister. You saw her, she called 
herself by his name; it was Oakley, not De Mark 
that she called herself: are you sure of that? 
Oh! it would be something to believe that he 
married her.” 

Catharine stood by a sofa, She sunk slowly 
down among the cushions, breathless and aghast. 

‘‘You are certain that she did not call herself 
by his name Oh! try and remember.” 

‘No, no, I never heard his name on her 
lips!” fell in cold, measured words from Catha- 
rine Lacy, as she sat there stunned and immoy- 
able, as if suddenly frozen into stillness. 

“Still he might have been married toher. It 
is possible,” said the widow, with all a woman’s 
conscious faith in the man she loves, rising up 
afresh in her heart. 

‘*No!” answered Catharine, with the same 
cold measurement of words. ‘‘It is impossible. 
He could not have been her husband.” 

‘*Why, how do you know? How came you 
with a knowledge of him or his?” cried the 
widow, with a pang of jealous suspicion in her 
voice. 

«¢Remember, lady, I am but a nurse, and have 
spent many, many months in hospitals,” an- 
swered Catharine, with fresh dignity. 

“f[ know. I did not think. Forgive me, I am 
almost mad. Besides, you do not seem like that, 
so kind, so sweet and lady-like; and to be only 
a hospital-nurse!” 

“‘T was that. You have made me your friend 
since. This is a fearful discovery. But tell me, 
how I can help you?” 

“Tell me all you know of this poor child’s 
mother. It may wound me to death; but I shall 
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feel so restless, till the worst is confirmed, then 
perhaps God will give me strength. Tell me all!” 

“I have, lady. She came to the hospital only 
a week or two before her death!” 

**And you saw her then?” 

**Yes, I can never, never forges her poor, 
mournful face, never, never.” Catharine bowed 
her head, and a shiver ran through her frame, 
while two or three tears forced themselves 
through the hands, which she had pressed 
over her eyes. 

«Tell me more of her.” 

*¢There is nothing to tell. She seldom spoke, 
seldom lifted her great, mournful eyes from the 
floor. I heard her once tell over the names I 
have mentioned; but I think she was very ill 
then, and did not know what she was saying.” 

‘*Was it when she was dying?” 

“‘T don’t know. I remember seeing her dead, 
and carried out in her coffin; but that is all. 
Indeed, indeed, I can tell you no more.” 

Catharine’s voice grew sharp with the struggle 
of her anguish. These questions tortured her. 

Mrs. Oakley was terrified by the pale con- 
tractions of that face. Never had she witnessed 
anguish so terrific and so still. 

*¢ And De Mark, could leave her to die without 
a word—could do this, and with the guilt on his 
soul, come here with protest—no, no, not with 
protestations—crafty and careful, he looked love, 
but never talked of it. 





Oakley’s neck. She drew back with a repulsive 
motion of her hand. His arms dropped, the 
rosy lips began to quiver, and sitting down 
upon the floor, he began to sob as if his heart 
were breaking. 

Both the women stood looking at him in pale 
silence. Suddenly their eyes filled, a simulta- 
neous sob broke from their bosoms, and they 
sunk to the floor together, wreathing their arms 
around him and covering his face and brow with 
kisses. 

‘He isn’t to blame, you know,” pleaded the 
widow. But Catharine had dropped her face 
upon her knees, and only answered with a 
keen shiver, as if she were in pain. Thus she 
remained some minutes, evidently struck with a 
pang of great suffering. 

‘‘Are you ill?” inquired Mrs. Oakley, laying 
a hand on her shoulder. 

“Yes, I believe I am ill!” auswered Catharine, 
standing up. ‘‘I will go home now.” 

“Not now. It is cruel, I know; but one 
word more. That letter mentioned another 
person, Catharine Lacy—did you know any- 
thing of her?” 

“Catharine Lacy, who should know anything 
of her? Is she not dead?” 

«Yes, I know there is a record of her death 
at the hospital; but I should be so grateful for 
some farther knowledge of her. You will not 


I cannot point out a3 wonder at this, when I tell you that she was my 


single word of affection, and yet there was love } own cousin.” 


in every look, every tone of his voice. Oh! I 
cannot think of it.” 

‘And you know this man loves you!” asked 
Catharine, a little hoarser than before. 

“Loves me? 
now—nay! I do not yet doubt it. 
reckless, wicked, utterly unprincipled; but I 
know he loves me; and oh! 
shame, I fear, I fear that I love him.” 


‘Your cousin, lady; and yet permitted to die 
there.” 


“It was not my fault, oh! believe it. I was 


’ in the South, and never even heard of her desti- 
I never had a doubt of it till} tution.” 
He may be} 


**But your mother?” 
‘Hush! It is not for me to arraign my 


shame, shame, } mother!” 


«True, true.” 


«You love him, knowing all this,” said Catha-} ‘Tell me, I beseech you, something about 
g 3 Bi 


rine, standing up. 


’ this poor girl. 


It wag another mournfal death 


“It is my shame, and will be my misery for- } for which that man must one day answer.” 


ever and ever,” answered the widow, covering 


her face with both hands, while the hot crimson } 


“T can tell you nothing of Catharine Lacy. 
Her history is written out, they tell me, in the 


swept over her neck and forehead, like a fiery ; hospital books.” 


brand. 


“‘T am sorry that you know so little regarding 


‘¢And would you marry him?” The voice, in ’ her,” said the widow, disappointed. ‘We loved 
which this was uttered, fell so cold and cutting} each other as children; but 1 was always away 
upon her ear, that the widow dropped her hands, $ at school, or somewhere, after that; and we 
looking suddenly up. } never saw each other. Poor, poor, Catharine, 


‘Marry him? no! To act is within my own ; she was angel-child.” 


control—to feel is, alas! what I cannot help.” 3 * You loved her then?” 
That moment, the little boy came across the | “Loved her? She was dearer than a sister 
room, his bright eyes full of tears. Holding up} to me. I would give anything, suffer anything 


both hands, he strove to throw them around Mrs. 3 to know that she was alive, or had died happy.” 
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The widow’ eyes were full of tears, and a thou- 
sand regretful feelings trembled in her voice. 
“Qh! if you know anything about her, do tell 
me.” 

Catharine took the hand, held out to her, with 
a pathetic gesture, and kissed it, saying, 

“God bless you!” 

The next moment she was gone. The widow 
and child saw her glide through the French 
window, into the veranda, and disappear like a 
shadow, as she had entered the room. 

Left to her solitude, Mrs. Oakley gave way to 
all the tumult of her feelings again. The cer- 
tainty of her lover’s treason had been cruelly 
confirmed, and the thoughts of his enormous tur- 
pitude pressed back upon her with double force. 
The presence of that pretty, tearful child was for 
a time irksome; and in the storm of her grief 
she escaped from his touching attempts to com- 
fort her, and fled to her own room. 

After she was gone, the new servant came 
out from her concealment and went up to little 
George, who sat crying upon the floor. She 


stooped over him, lifted the hair from his tem- 
ple, and examined the cruciform mark with keen 
scrutiny. Then she returned slowly to her work, 


muttering uneasily between the flourishes of her 
duster, 

‘Catharine, Catharine—the name is Catharine 
that’s certain, as for the surname being different 
that amounts to nothing—don’t I know how easy 
it is to change names? Why, haven’t I half-a 
dozen to pick and choose from myself? There 
is something in the face and a bend of the 
head that I could tell among a thousand. Now 
I just as much believe she’s the woman, and 
that’s the child, as I sit here; as for him, why 
the thing’s certain, but the other isn’t so easily 
settled.” 

Muttering these words, she sat down folding 
her hands over the duster, and continued her 
ruminations. ‘Then, there was the story of 
that queer old woman coming to the Island, and 
the crazy woman up yonder following her into 
the very water, this has something to do with 
the matter, I dare say. De Mark? oh! ha! that 
is the man who comes courting the widow. Her 
son! Now I have it. She was the old woman 
in rags and with the comical bonnet, that was 
driven into the sea—of course, of course, wasn’t 
she lame, hadn’t she been hurt someway when I 
found her in bed half starved to death. But 
what has she to do with that crazy woman, with 
the fiery black eyes—I’ll ravel it out, you may 
believe me; I’ll ravel it out, child, old woman, 
and all, they’re mixed up in the same heap, 
Never fear I’ll be at the bottom of it yet.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Otp Madame De Mark lay alone in her den, 
more emaciated, and weaker by far than she 
was when Jane Kelly abandoned her. For a 
little time, she had found strength to crawl 
about and procure food for herself, but some 
new injury to her bruised limb had following the 
exertion, she was cast back into her miserable 
bed more desolate than before. Day by day the 
2inflammation burned and burrowed into her 
3 wounded limb, and all night long the poor 
woman lay muttering and raving for something 
to moisten her hot lips, ‘‘ Water, water, water.” 
This was her plaint night and day; and with 
gold and jewels concealed in the crevices and 
3 hiding-places all around, here she lay, like the 
‘ rich man in torment, calling for a drop of water, 
which even the beggar obtains without stint; 
and calling always in vain. 

At last the fever ceased, the anguish went out 
from her limb, and the miserable old woman lay 
quiet for the first time in days. The fever had 
kept up her strength till now, and she had not 
felt the need of food; nor did she even yet. A 
dumb feeling of content stole over her, she 
wanted nothing. The silence of her chickens 
troubled her a little, but she had no strength to 
rise up and see to them. She thought of the 
cat, and wondered where she was, and why she 
did not come up to the bed and share the supreme 
content of that sudden freedom from pain. She 
thought of her son, with a gush of human ten- 
derness, and resolved on the next day, when she 
should be quite well, to gather up all her gold 
and go with it into some more seemly place, 
where she would summon him to her presence. 

But all these thoughts and resolves were vague 
and dreamy. She felt like one dropping into a 
sweet sleep, the very twilight of which was deli- 
cious. She lay thus, in the dim, mean room, 
for, as we have said, it was lighted only by a 
sash in the door; and the sunset that came 
through the red curtains had the effect of a 
dull, lurid flame, which could not penetrate to 
the bed, and filled the rest of the apartment 
with a fearful light. All at once she heard 
footsteps without, and turning her eyes, with a 
gleam of their original ferocity, toward the 
$ door, it opened, and she saw her son enter the 
3room. She laughed a low, feeble laugh, and 
strove to hold out her hand; but it fell nimble 
and heavily on the squalid bed, while the laugh 
died in a faint chuckle within her working 
throat. 

‘*Madame, madame!” cried the young man, 
gazing around the room. at first bewildered by 
? the imperfect light, and filled with repulsion by 
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the squalid objects around him. ‘‘ Madame De 
Mark!” 

A murmur rose from the bed, which struck to 
his heart, sweeping all the disgust away. The 
affection of a warm nature, ardent and forgiving, 
gushed forth even in that spot. 

“Mother. Oh! my poor mother.” 

She looked up, and strove to speak; but a 
pitiful whimper alone passed through the white 
lips. 

‘*Mother. Oh! my poor mother! What have 
I done? How could I leave you to this?” 

Her eyes kindled; she made a great effort; 
and at last, as if forced through the ice gather- 
ing about her heart, the words, ‘‘My son, my 
son!” shot through her lips. 

**Oh! mother, is this all? Can you only speak 
with this fearful effort? Where is your nurse? 
Who takes care of you?” 

Again she made that fearful struggle, and 
jerking her arm on one side, pointed downward 
to the floor. 

“My gold. I have gold—gold!” 

The young man groaned heavily. 

“Do not think of that—your gold is nothing 
at this hour!” 

Again she lifted her finger, and pointed it 
fiercely at his face. 

“Gold—it is everything.” 

‘*Hush, mother, hush. At this awful moment 
think of something else. I fear, I fear you are 
dying.” 

“Dying!” This time the word was forced 
upward with a shriek, so wild and fearful, that 
the young man sunk to his knees, and buried 
his face in the soiled bed drapery, shuddering in 
every limb. 

*«Oh! mother, mother!” 

“Dying! me—me dying!” broke forth from 
those convulsed lips once more. 

Louis De Mark looked up. With his quivering 
hand he grasped that of the dying woman. 

**Yes, mother, believe me, there is but a little 
time for us to settle all that has gone ill between 
us. I came to ask you some questions, thinking 
to meet you in good health. The shock of find- 
ing you thus is terrible. I pray God, it is not 
too late for either of us.” 

“Dying! Take it back, take it back! 
well; no pain, no hunger, no thirst. Dying!” 
and with a miserable effort the woman strove to 
laugh, but the attempt went off in a gurgle of 
the throat. 

The young man made a great struggle for 
self-command; but he was very pale, and his 
lips quivered with the emotions he strove so 
firmly to suppress. 


Tam 


Aa 
» ‘*¥es, mother, I solemnly believe that this in- 
}terview will be our last. Your hand is cold, 
your eyes are—oh! don’t look at me in that 
way,” he continued, shuddering at the glance 
she fixed upon him. ‘Next to the welfare of 
your soul ¥ 
; She interrupted him, groping about with her 
> hand. 
‘*My crucifix—my crucifix!” 

He searched under her pillow and around the 
dim room, while she followed him with her wild, 
despairing eyes. At last, as if with some sud- 
den resolution, she shrieked out, 

“It is gone—she stole it, she has pawned my 
soul.” 

The young man came back to the bed in great 
distress again. He knelt by her side, and strove 
to soothe the despair that had evidently fallen 
upon her. 

“‘Oh! mother, strive to compose yourself; lift 
3 up your heart to God. It needs noemblem. He 
is close by, even here.” 

The old woman started, and her wild eyes 
wandered fearfully around the room. 

*“«Pray to him, mother.” 

**No, it is lost, I have sold his Son—no, no.” 

*‘Mother, is there nothing that you wish to 
say? My brother George—have you no word 
for him?” 

‘‘Hush! hush, he will take your portion. He 
married. He wished to rob you. Don’t speak 
to me of Elsie Ford’s son, or of his son either. 
Let them alone, and you shall be rolling in gold, 
rolling, rolling, like your mother!” 

The young man bent down and listened eagerly 
to her words. 

“Did my brother marry Catharine Lacy, then, 
with your knowledge?” 

“No, they tried to cheat me—to bring a son 
to claim your father’s property. She ought to 
have died, that Catharine Lacy.” 

“But she did not. Where is she now? Is 
she alive? Oh! tell me, mother. I shall never 
} be happy again unless you do!” 

“Yes, she’s alive. I saw her myself, changed 
3 but alive. The other girl died. I didn’t want 
$that, for she would have been rich, and you 

might have done well with her.” 

; Then you knew about my wife?” 
; “Knew? yes! Did you think I was cheated?” 
| ‘But why did you leave her to die there?” 
: 





s 





‘How could I help it? She would hide her- 
self till the last minute, and it was cheaper there. 
Sickness costs money, money, I tell you.” 


: “And you are certain Louisa died in the hos- 
3 pital? But there is no register of her death!” 
¢ «We had that changed, the numbers and the 
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names. Louisa would die, Catharine would live. 
We couldn’t help it.” 

«But where is Catharine?” 

A look of harp cunning came into those 
sunken features. 

“I won’t tell. The time isn’t up. He isn’t 
erazy yet. I won’t help him to bring sons to 
eat up one half of your inheritance.” 

“Mother, remember that you are dying.” 

“Not yet, not for years. I’m getting stronger : 
every minute. Don’t you see how I can talk 3 
now. When you came, there wasn’t a word in ; 
my voice. I shall live to see you and Oakley’s : 
widow rolling in gold.” 

“Oakley’s widow—what do you know of her?” 

“What do I know? Hadn’t Ieyes? Didn’t 
I watch you when she was married, watch and ; 
listen and pick up things? Didn’t I know what 
was going on in the mind of my own son?” 

“Oh! mother, how much misery you might } 
have saved me,” cried the young man, in a pas- } 
sion of grief. ; 

“Haven’t I just told you she was dead, that } 
young wife? Didn’t I go down to that cottage, ; 
on the Island, to see this widow and learn all : 
about her? Isn’t this kind when you have been } 
pining and pining about her? I didn’t want to ; 
explain that she was dead, and Catharine Lacy 
slive—it may do mischief yet. It may bring } 
them together, and despoil you of one half the } 
property. He won’t go crazy. When he thought 
the girl dead, it only made him melancholy; he 
would not go mad. Let him find her, and all } 
that I have done will go for nothing.” Z 

“Mother, you should be more just to George. 
He is your husband’s oldest son!” 

“He is her son, and I hate them both.” 

“But his mother is dead, years ago.” 

Again that cunning gleam broke into her eyes; 
but the woman did not speak. 

“Have you no kind remembrance for my bro- 
ther?” said the young man, on whom that gleam 
of the eye made no impression, ‘‘he has never 
wronged you.” 

“Oh! yes, take that,” she said, pointing to a 
picture that stood near the door, with its face to 
the wall. ‘It has been his friend from first to 
last—tell him it nearly cost me my life. The 
crazy wretch worshipped that picture—I knew 
that, and would have it. She came at me like 
& panther; we were on the shore; I ran for the 
boat and she after me into the water, knee deep. : 
The man pulled with all his might; but she held ; 
me by the throat, tore at me like a wolf. My 
foot got fast in the cross-beams of the boat, or 
the would have drowned me before their faces. 
The boatmen had to beat her off with their ' 











oars, and she let go; but left my ankle and foot 
wrenched and bruised till I have never had a 
minute’s rest till now—not a minute. Give him 
the picture, with my love. It’s cost me dear; 
but she hasn’t got it to pine and pray over. 
Give him the picture, I say; it’s all he will ever 
get frem me.” 

Louis De Mark listened to this wild speech, 
shocked and bewildered. To him it had no 
meaning, but it grieved him to find so much of 
bitterness and malice, in what he thought to be 
the last ravings of an unrepentant soul, and that 
soul the one from which his own drew life. 

“Oh! mother, calm yourself, try and talk 
more rationally; you are ill, very ill; once more 
I say to you this is the last conversation we 
shall ever hold together.” 

**Son, do you believe this? 
it the truth?” 

She spoke in a hoarse murmur. The artificial 
strength was leaving her in the very grasp of 
death. 

**Mother, yes!” 

The woman uttered a Tow, long wail, inex- 
pressibly mournful. 

“Tt is on me now; it is on me now; my feet 
are numb; the ice is creeping up to my heart. 
Holy Jesus this is death!” 

The horror that settled down, with the deathly 
grey, on her pinched features was terrible to 
look upon; but more terrible still was the film 
that crept over the wild glare of her eyes, press- 
ing them slowly in the sockets. He sat and 
watched, silent and appalled. So long as those 
eyes had the power to express the terror that 
froze them, they were turned upon his face. 
There was no agonizing struggle. Slowly and 
terribly, that cld woman froze out of life; and 
death left her in that squalid bed, a meagre 
shadow of the humanity her whole life had de- 
graded. 


On your soul is 


CHAPTER XXI. 

‘*‘Mapam, a gentleman wishes to see you in 
the parlor.” 

Mrs. Oakley started up, from the depths of a 
great easy-chair, in which she had been striving 
to bury her grief; and with a breathless ner- 
vousness, very usual to her of late, walked the 
room two or three times, smoothing the bandeaux 
of her hair rapidly with each hand as she walked. 
When this quick motion had composed her a 
little, she went down. 

The parlor was dim from the flowing vines, 
that clustered around its windows. But though 
she saw her visitor but indistinctly, her heart 
gave a great bound, and she felt the blood surge 
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one 


veeaaaael 


back and forth from her bosom to her temples, , over hers, ‘*can you forgive the rashness of my 


leaving both paler than before. 

“Lady, dear lady!” 

It was his voice. It was De Mark that came 
toward her, with both hands extended, looking 
8o bright, so strangely happy. 

Mrs. Oakley put out her hands to repulse him. 
“No, no, do not advance; do not come near me. 
I have been already sufficiently degraded!” 

De Mark stood still, dumb with astonishment, 
while she shrunk trembling backward, step by 
step, with her frightened eyes upon him, as if 


she dreaded lest the fascination in his glance } 


would enthral her again. 
“Mrs, Oakley,” he said, at last, ‘may I ask 
the meaning of this reception?” 





youth? Can you trust, can you love me?” 

She did not answer; but the tears that stood 
upon her cheek seemed like dew-drops upon a 
damask rose. She bent her head toward him, 
half in shame, half in love, like a flower heavy 
with rain. He gathered her softly to his bosom, 
his hand was pressed caressingly to one flushed 
cheek, the other lay close to his heart. 

*“<Oh! I was sure of it. Love like mine—so 
deep, so faithful, could not be wholly without a 
return. Tell me, dear one, is this no delusion?” 

“T love you. Indeed, indeed, I love you?” 

Tt is impossible to say how many times, and 
in how many forms, this one sentence was re- 
; peated, before the two parted; but one thing is 


His voice was a little tremulous, but full of } certain, he had not been gone half an hour 


self-respect. 
‘You have come here to insult me, sir!” 


before both of them were restless to recapitu- 
late every word of it again. 


“T have come here, lady, to say how truly } After he was gone, the happy lady wandered 


and how long I have loved you.” 


t forth into the grounds, for the rooms of her 


The widow locked her white hands together { dwelling seemed altogether too small for the 


and held them firm; resentment was giving her } 
strength. 


‘ breadth and glory of her happiness. She longed 


\ for the open air, the free winds, anything that 


‘‘Had you never said the same words to Louisa ; spoke to her of the heaven which lived in her 


Oakley, my husband’s sister, she need not have } 


own heart. As she passed through the flower 


died of shame in a charity hospital!” she an- } garden, a sob reached her from behind a honey- 


swered, almost harshly. 


ness, brought a terrible pang with it. 


went to her heart. 


: suckle arbor near the path. Any sound of grief 

De Mark staggered back. The name of his} 
lost wife from those lips, and spoken in bitter- } 
At last ; 
he spoke; but it was in a low, broken voice, that ; 
‘ down upon the tesselated floor, was poor little 


was a discord to her then, so she turned aside, 
resolved to make everything happy on that bliss- 
ful day. 

She entered the arbor, and there, crouching 


“There was poverty and great suffering in } George, complaining to himself and sobbing as 
Louisa’s death; but no shame, Mrs. Oakley. if that dear little heart were quite broken. 


She was my wife. 
helpless; but had I known that she was driven 
from her home, suspected and persecuted, I 
would have saved her at the risk of my life.” 


I was absent, a minor and ; 


How her heart smote her then! How quick 
and fast the tears come rushing to her eyes. 
“Georgie, Georgie, darling!” 


The child lifted his flushed face. A smile 


“Then it was not neglect—it was not from; danced up from his heart and broke in sun- 


wanton cruelty that you left her?” questioned {shine through all over his face. 
:mamma!” he cried, leaping forward, with white 


the widow, drawing gently toward him. 


«Sit down with me, lady; it is a sad story. I} 
Will you g 


have been to blame; but not criminal. 
listen to me?” 


They sat down together in the dim parlor, and $ 
he told her all, even the first love which had} upon his face. 


‘* Mamma, 


arms extended, and the tears sparkling joyfully 
in his eyes, ‘‘you are not angry, you love me, 
darling mamma!” 

“Love you?” cried the widow, raining kisses 
“Love you, darling. I love 


grown strong in his boyhood; and all its painful everything under the heavens, this day, and 
results were fully revealed. At first she listened } and you, little one, best of all.” 


to him with a degree of proud reserve; but as $ 


Don’t believe that, little Georgie. The warm 


he went on to lay his heart before her, the love- 3 blushes on her face, as she buries it in your 


light came back to her eyes, then tears of gentle } curls, contradict every word of it. 
grief stole up through that light and trembled 3 


softly there. Her hand crept to his, timidly 
asking pardon for the harsh thoughts that had 
melted away with the honest tones of his voice. 

“And now,” he said, closing his hand firmly 


She loves 


you a great deal more than she did before cer- 
tainly; but her heart has grown large and rich 
since yesterday; and with all her caresses you 
are not the first there. 


Content yourself about 
that, little Georgie. 
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In her walk that day, Mrs. Oakley met 
Catharine, who was rambling sadly through 
the grounds, which we have said adjoined each 
other, With Elsie Ford. The two women were 
very melancholy, and a look of continued pain 
lay upon them both. No wonder their lives were 
so sombre, so completely cast on the shadowy 
side of life. Elsie was very quiet, and her large 
black eyes wandered toward the little boy with 
sorrowful intensity; but she seemed afraid to 
touch him, muttering that he too would fly away 
and become nothing if she did. 


The boy looked at her wistfully, and once } 


attempted to approach her, for those great, 
troubled eyes fascinated him; but she waved 
him back, and gathering an over-ripe thistle, 
that grew in her path, the ghost of a flower 
that had been, she cast a sigh into its shadowy 
heart, and lo! the whole disappeared: a few 
silvery gleams floated off toward sunset, and she 
held nothing but a dead, thorny stalk in her 
hand. 

“See, see; don’t come this way; everything I 
touch melts away like that, into nothing, nothing, 
nothing.” 

The boy looked on and listened. Her voice 
was so sadly musical, it charmed him. He was 
very fearless too, and moved toward her. 

She stepped backward, repelling him with her 
outstretched palms. 

“Don’t, don’t, you are so pretty. I won’t 
hurt you. Go away, or it will come to this!” 

She held up the dry, thorny stem of the 
thistle, and shook it warningly at the child. 
Repelled by this, he went away, following Mrs. 
Oakley and Catharine, who had walked forward 
keeping the demented woman in sight. 

“Will you not rejoice with me, that this ter- 
rible load is taken from my heart,” said the 
widow, chilled by the gravity of her companion. 
“The only trouble with me now is that I could 
have doubted him!” 

“And is he equally happy,” inquired Catha- 
rine, ina low voice. ‘*You are sure that he too 
is happy.” 

“I wish you could have seen him. It would 
be impossible to think otherwise. You know 
there was some doubt at first that his wife was 
dead; but it’s all cleared up now. His mother, 
with her dying breath, set it all rght.” 





*‘ And the knowledge that she was dead, made 
him happy, you say.” 

“Perfectly happy. Remember it was a long 
time ago, and he—but poor, poor girl, if he 
could not love her, he would always have been 
affectionate and kind.” 

“Did De Mark tell you that he did not love 
the girl, whom he married and left? It was an 
unfeeling confession!” said Catharine, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“No, it was necessary in order to explain 
everything. He gave me his whole heart. This 
is what makes me so happy—nothing is kept 
back. Remember I was engaged to Mr. Oakley, 
when he first saw me.” 

‘And he married this other person, without 
love, merely from compassion, you say!” 

“I do not know; it seems hard to speak of 
the dead in a way that would wound them, if 
living; but I am quite sure that De Mark has 
loved me from the first. He says so, and I 
believe him, in spite of this rash marriage.” 

‘I think so too!” answered Catharine, in a 
grave, cold voice. ‘Still he might remember 
how that poor, lone girl worshipped him.” 

“It is very sad, I am sure it must be very 
sad to love any one, whose heart is not all given 
back in return. The anguish which I have felt 
during these few days has been so terrible, that 
I can well pity any one who suffers with like 
doubts.” 

“Can you? I think you are generous and 
good. Love like yours should be given to a 
worthy object.” 

“Tt is. It is. 
his goodness.” 

“And if it were yet to prove otherwise?” said 
Catharine, turning her large eyes searchingly on 
the happy face of her companion.” 

*¢T think, I know,” answered the widow, with 
a shudder—‘‘that it would kill me—I could not 
live after all this happiness, to be cast back even 
into doubt again.” 

Catharine looked at her friend, very mourn- 
fully, for a moment. 

‘“‘We suffer a great deal without dying,” she 
said, and moving slowly away, joined Elsie and 
the child. 


I would stake my life upon 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





NIGHT. 


Ts1s morn upon his azure trail, 

Armed for the fight, the great sun went. 
Red with the blood of dying day, 

At eve reclines he in his tent. 


Now goeth forth his pale-faced bride, 
Her dim, mysterious course to run, 
Close in hér cloudy mantle wrapped 


With her star-braided moccason. F. H. g. 





THE LAST OF 


EARLY LOVE. 


A SOUND FROM THE FOREST. 


BY J. H. MCNAUGHTON. 


Nessum maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria. 


Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Faro come colui che prange a dice.—Dante. Inrerno, Canto v. 


In balmy nook 
Of yon old forest, where the ivy clings 
To elm and maple like the loves of youth; 
Leaning upon the upturn’d root of elm, 
A stranger lingers oft. Not to this nook 
A stranger, but suspicion’s prying gaze. 
Upon his brow the tyrant Time hath traced 
But dubious sigus; tho’ Grief, thro’ gloomy. years, 
Hath dimmed the iustre of a bearnful eye. 
The hunter’s footsteps crackling thro’ the bush 
Hath oft resounded in the grot hard by, 
And startled from a dreamy, mystic spell, 
The swain secluded. But a hunter's eye 
Hath never dared to meet th’ assuasive gaze, 
Th’ unutterable ken that seem’d to say: 
“ Thou, too, dost break th’ enchanting spell! 
ware! 
No sacreligious breath pollutes the air 
Within this grot!” Nor more the hunter needs. 
With quivering step and fear-lit eye he turns, 
And silent leaves the awe-inspiring nook. 

One morn, when cloudless the cerulean sky 
Was tinged with crimson in the East; and bland 
The night-wind kissed the dew from trembling leaf, 
In th’ old abode I chanced upon the youth. 

He beckon’d, and I wonder’d. Something strange, 
I’ve ever thought, is in a waving hand! 

There’s something in a waving hand that speaks 
But to the heart when sighs the tongue confound. 

“Stranger!” With voice sepulchral as the sound 
Of moaning, midnight winds in forest dun 

“Stranger and friend! I know thy mission here. 
Thy sunken eye bespeaks the midnight lamp; 

That volumes th’ index to thy mind. I, too, 
Erewhile did woo the soul-expanding muse— 
Like thee, did wander thro’ the studious grove, 
Till—ah !—how happy and unhappy—canst 
Thou bear with me the thrice-told, faded tale 
Of happy and unhappy love? It fills 

With mournful mem’ries of the past, my soul— 
The mem’ries of the unreturning past! 

Beneath this elm-tree, ere the rude storm-blast 

Had envied its domain, and bow’d it low, 

I sat; and oft has Echo from each rock 

And fairy glen sent mocking back 

Th’ enchanting tale of some old poet’s loys! 

My voice had never trembled then as o’er 
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The page I scann’d. She lov’d this sylvan nook! 
And oh! how oft, as thro’ the boughs above 
She gazed upon a hovering cloud, have I 
Bethought myself of Heaven. Her soul-lit eye 
Was then my cynosure! No darkling frown 
Of gloom or storm came o’er th’ Elysian scene. 
I lov’d and I was happy. Happy love!” 

He smiled, and gazed aloft with brimful eye 
As Memory unroll’d the joyous scene 
That erst he reveled in.’ With lightsome heart 
And childish glee he told of mem’ries dear 
That swept the love-toned lyre, so long unstrung, 
But leaves its mournful tone-chords on each breeze 
Within the forest grot. But darkling came 
The gloomy mood. , 

“But ah! unhappy me. 

The withering breath of lurking Envy came, 
To blast the treasured bud. The storm-cloud low’rs. 
The crimson of a morn like this, alas! 
Was changed to blackest darkness. Then there came 
A voice from out the deep recesses rent 
Of tortured bosom, telling of the wreck 
That storm-clouds left behlnd. That phantom ship, 
That erewhile skimm’d the waveless, azure sea, 
Bearing the hopes, the fears, the destinies 
Of two immortal souls, now swept the main, 
The billowy, trackless, foaming main, the sport 
Of mocking demons and a wreck of woe! 
The bosom that till then with gentle throbs 
Responsive heaving to my own, now surged 
With troublous billows like a pent-up sea. 
Wild fancies and strange whims usurped the throne 
Of Reason. Oft this grot resounded loud 
And wild with imprecations—doleful sounds, 
As crept the sinews round these worthless bones! 
That sound e’en yet returns, but never she! 
Ah, me!” 

He shook. A trem’lous lip, and teeth 
That chatter’d as he gazed with hollow stare, 
Bespoke how Mem’ry now was dragging forth 
From out her deepest, wildest caves amid 
The waste and solitude of years, the dread 
And undisguised reality. The spell 
Had come. He waved his hand!. Ah! now I know 
There's something in a waving hand that speaks 
But to the heart when sighs the tongue confound. 
He, too, a maniac! 





ROUND JACKET FOR A LADY. 


BY ESTHER COPLEY. 


Materrats.—For this beautiful, knitted jacket, , R. A row. 
pins No. 6 are required, and Berlin wool worked | ||: :|] Repeat. On reaching the second of these 


double. Seven ounces of wool for the jacket; { marks all that was done between them is to be 
from four to five ounces for the border; either } repeated. 
shades for chinchilla or sable, or white, 1 ||: :||2 (or any other figure.) Repeat twice, 
and yellow ermine. (or as many times as the figure indicates. ) 
ABBREVIATIONS.—The meaning of the abbre-; ||: :||—Repeat to the end of the row, or round. 
Viations in this, and subsequent articles on knit- D. Decrease, without bringing the wool in 
ting are as follows:— front, plain knit four stitches, that is, the loops 
K. Knit. K with a figure, knit so many} that would have formed two brioche stitches, 
stitches; as, K8, knit three stitches. « taking as one the stitch and the loop that crosses 
P. Purl. P with a figure, purl so many?it. On returning to that part, bring the wool 
stitches; as, P3, purl three stitches. Sin front as usual, slip two of the four stitches, 
8. Slip a stitch. (instead of one) knit the other twoasone. In 
0. Make an open stitch by bringing the wool ; the next row the two slipped stitches are to be 
forward. $ knitted as one with the loop that crosses them. 
T. Take in, or reduce. ’ To Make tHe Erwine.—Thread a darning- 
T. B. Take in from the back. ‘needle with black Berlin wool, bring the ends 
Tp. Purl two stitches as one. ‘ together, fasten it on double, and in a sort of 
Vou. XXX.—22 ; 331 
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embroidery work on the white for knitting. Six 
stitches will be sufficient. They should be rather 
more than an inch long, but not exactly the same 
length toward the tip. Having fastened the wool 
securely on the wrong side of the work, draw it 
through to the right side. Set in the needle 
rather more than an inch forward, turning the 
point backward; so bring out the wool a little 
nearer to the spot where it was first brought 
through. The second stitch set in close to where 
the first was begun from, and bring out the 
needle almost as close as possible, but toward 
the tip of the tail. In this way work the whole 
six stitches, making them lie close and straight; 
these in straw color. Fasten off securely. Then 
work five stitches in black wool, (double) making 
them fall in neatly with the straw color. The 
black stitches commence just within the tops of 
the yellow ones, and extend about a quarter of 
an inch beyond them, or rather the centre stitch 
does so. The two on each side go a little and a 
little shorter, so as to form a point. A little 
practice is required to get quite into the knack 
of shaping them nicely, but this is soon acquired, 
and then they are easily and quickly done, and 
are very durable. 

To Kir tHe Jacxet.—Cast on seventy-six. 
1st row O S K throughout. 2nd and all subse- 
quent rows O § T. 

At the end of 4th and 5th rows, cast on four 
additional loops, (two brioche stitches) which 
bring into working brioche (as in 1st and 2nd 
rows.) In the same manner increase at the end } 
of 8th and 9th, 12th and 13th, 16th and 17th, § 
20th and 21st, 24th and 25th, 28th and 29th, ; 
32nd and 33rd. 

At the end of 36th and 87th rows, east on two ; 
additional loops; (one brioche stitch) repeat this 
increase at the end of 40th and 4Ist, 44th and } 
45th, 48th and 49th, 52nd and 53rd, 56th and 3 
57th. Then seven rows without increase. The 
number of brioche stitches now is seventy-eight. 3 ; 

In the next seven rows decrease for the waist, $ 
thus :— 

1st decreasing row work nineteen, D, work ; 
three, D, work three, D, work sixteen D, work } 
three, D, work three, D, work nineteen. ; 

2nd, work nineteen, D, work two, D, work two, 
D, work fourteen, D, work two, D, work two, D, 
work nineteen. 

8rd and 4th rows without decreasing. 

5th decreasing row, work eighteen, D, work } 
one, D, work one, D, work fourteen, D, work one, } 
D, work one, D, work eighteen. 

6th, work nineteen, D, work one, D, work } 
twelve, D, werk one, D, work nineteen. 

7th, work twelve, D, work ene, D, work one, 





$ will be a sufficient width; 


D, work sixteen, D, work one, D, work one, D, 
work twelve. Work fifty-one rows, making in 
all fifty-eight in the waist. 

59th (waist) row, work thirteen brioche stitches, 
Cast off six.* Eighteen (brioche.) Cast cff six. 
Work thirteen (brioche. ) 

On these thirteen brioche stitches work sixty 
rows for one front. 

On the eighteen brioche stitches in the centre, 
work forty-eight rows for back. 

On the remaining thirteen, work sixty rows 
for second front. 

61st, (body row) having worked along the 
front last done, carry on the row along the back, 
and then along the other front in the progress 
of this row, neatly and securely disposing of the 
ends of wool. Work three more rows the entire 
length of the top; then decrease for shoulders 
thus :— 

65th row, work eleven, DD, work fourteen, 
DD, work eleven. Three regular rows. 

69th, work ten, DD, work twelve, DD, work 
ten. Three regular rows. 

78rd, work nine, DD, work ten, DD, work 
nine. Three regular rows. 

77th, work eight, DD, work eight, DD, work 
eight. Three regular rows. 

8lst, work six, D, work ten, D, work six. 
Three regular rows. 

85th, D, work three, D, work ten, D, work 
three, D. Three regular rows. 

Knit three plain rows and cast off. 

For border, work a piece long enough to go 
round the jacket, sewing it easy round the in- 
creasing parts, so as to lie flat. Ten stitches 
that is, five brioche 
stitches. To carry on the hollowing in front, 
begin and end the border thus:— 

Cast on four; (two brioche stitches) at the end 
: of the 2nd row cast on four more, and at the end 
of the 6th row two more. At the end cast off 
3 two (one brioche stitch.) Finish the row and 
S return. Cast off four. Finish the row and re- 
turn. Cast off the remainder. Be careful to 
reverse the slope of the end to that of the begin- 
ning; also be careful to make the shading cor- 
respond, 

For sleeve, cast on four. At the end of every 
fourth row cast on four additional stitches. At 
the end of the 44th row cast on eight additional 
; stitches, At the end of the 46th row cast on 
‘eight more; making in the whole thirty brioche 
stitches. On these work eighty-six or ninety 
rows, till the hand part is of a suitable size. 
Cast off eight (four brioche stitches.) Finish 





#* Six loops, three brioche stitches; taking as oe 


* the stitch and the loop that is after it. 
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the row and return. Cast off eight more. After 
this, cast off four at the commencement of every 
second row, until all are cast off. 

Curr.—According to the number of shades 
employed, allow eleven or thirteen skeins for 
each cuff. One of the darkest shade for centre, 
and one each of the remaining five or six on each 
side of the former. With lightest shade cast on 
thirty-two. Knit one row plain; one row O § 
K; then OS T, till only enough wool remains to 
cast off. For this purpose the wool had better 
be used single. 

Co.tar.—For the collar allow just double the 
quantity of a cuff; thus, centre two skeins of 
darkest, and on each side of it two skeins of 
each shade in succession. With lightest wool 





cast on sixty-four. Plain knit one row. One 
row OS K; then OS T. 

In the 7th and 8th brieche rows, stop two 
(brioche) stitches short of the end, and return. 

9th and 10th, leave one more brioche stitch 
and return. After this, in every row leave two 
more brioche stitches, until only ten are worked 
in the middle. Then knit to one end, and back 
again to the other end. Next row work fourteen 
DD, work fourteen. After this work regular 
brioche, till only wool enough remains to cast 
off (using the wool single.) 

Make up by sewing, and finish with a cord 
and tassels at the waist; and at the neck either 
a small cord and tassels or ribbon strings. 





ART IN SPORT.—NO. III. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


Tue days are bright enough just now—and 
long; but don’t let us forget that the long even- 
ings will soon be upon us, when home sports 
will have to be looked up. 





By the present paper we intend to let you into 
& great secret, the secret, namely, of Comic 
Drawing—a method, in fact, which is at the 
bottom of all humorous, or caricature sketching. 
Don’t let any one be alarmed, and suppose that 
it is intended to set you quizzing and caricatur- 
ing your friends. Far from it. 








Draw the oval, Fig. 84. 
verse lines into about equal portions. You have 














now the basis for a face. Let the central line 
(across) mark the position of the eyes, the line 
above that the top of the forehead, the one below 
the bottom of the nose. Ry Fig. 35 you will see 
this worked out, and have what is considered a 
well-proportioned face. 





Now oddity of feature or expression is simply 
the result of a deviation from this regularity; 
and if, as you will perceive by the other Figs., 
36, 37 and 388, these lines are placed higher or 


Divide it by trans-$ lower, or out of their, strictly speaking, proper 


places, you have, as a result, oddity, or comi- 
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cality, which is founded upon irregularity or : ovals, and try the effect of which the above are 
incongruity in things. but indications. Your imaginations will furnish 
In the next two figures, this end is attained {an endless variety of subjects. The omission 
by placing a pair of dark spectacles upon a re-; of one eye, or its being covered by a shade, or 
gularly-featured face, as Fig. 40, or adding a closed while the other stares; the nose slightly 
little flesh to the lower portion of that at Fig. 39. 3 on one side, the mouth a little wider than usual 
But not to forget the “Art” in the “Sport,” § —these are all sources of the humorous, which, 
let me add, that by sketching the plain oval, and however, is far from being heightened by ugi- 
remarking whereabout the lines of their fea-3 ness. Indeed, it should be borne in mind, that 
tures would cut it, you may, without difficulty, } great distortion or hideousness, so far from con- 
attempt likenesses of your friends and com- tributing to humor, destroys it by raising pain- 
panions. ful images in the mind. True humor is closely 














Now fill your slates or sketch-books with { allied to kindness. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING MOSS-BUDS+#* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MarerrAts.—Delicate shade of pink tissue 
paper, moss, cups, cotton, wire and green tissue 
paper. 

Cut three sizes of petals as directed for making 
a Rose: cut them rather more pointed than fora 
Rose: make a bulb of cotton sufficiently large 
for the smallest sized petals to cover: gum the 
first set over the cotton, then fold down the re- 
maining petals: curl the last row and gum them 
before opening, which should be done carefully 
with the end of the plyers, or any fine pointed 
instrument: wet the moss with water, let it dry, 
then fasten it on to the calyx of the bud with 
gum, finish with a green cup: wrap the stem 
with green tissue paper, or green crape cut bias, 
which will look more natural. 





* MATERIALS FOR MAKING Paper FLowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








LITTLE BOY’S OVER-COAT. 


Over-coat for a little boy of five or six, called § work or vandykes; each of the two parts com- 
the Lord Seymour over-coat. posing this over-coat is represented with a dif 
This little garment, to be made either of white ; ferent ornament, in order to give an idea of the 
quilting or cloth, should be ornamented with } two styles above mentioned, but of course oné 
several rows of braid representing either fret- {or other of them must be used on both parts 
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a. 








when the garment is made. On the collar, and 
at the end of the sleeve, there is a similar orna- 
ment but smaller. 

No. 1. Front. 





No. 2. Back. 
No. 3. Collar. 
No. 4. Sleeve 





DESIGN FOR A MUSIC-STOOL COVER IN NETTING. 


BY MBS. 


Marertats.—Crochet cotton, No. 4, flat bone 
mesh, needle, wide. For pattern see front of 
number. 

As our readers are already aware, an octagon 
is the nearest approach to a perfect round that 
can be made in netting without cutting. An 
octagon can be made of any dimensions, accord- 
ing to the following scale:—If you begin with 
25 stitches, do 50 rows, (that is, doubling in 
rows the number of stitches) increasing at the 





PULLAN. 


without ‘increase or decrease; and again, the 
same number decreasing, by doing two together 
at the end of every row, which terminates it. It 
is then to be washed, starched, and put in a 
frame to be darned; after which, work three 
rounds of plain netting all around it, and finish 
with a deep fringe, to be knotted in. 

Done with finer cotton and mesh, this would 
make a pretty cake doyley, or top for a pin- 
cushion. No. 16 or 20 Boar’s-head cotton and 


tnd of every row; then the same number of rows ; a steel mesh should be used. 





DESIGN FOR A COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 


BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR. 


We give this month variety in this style of ; vent it from contracting. If this precaution be 


York, in a new pattern for a collar. It is exe- 
tated in muslin laid over net. Tndia muslin is 
the most desirable, and fine Brussels net best 
tdapted for the purpose. If English net be 
wed, it must first be damped and dried to pre- 


’ neglected, the disappointment of finding the work 
: utterly spoiled is sure to follow, the net drawing 


in the muslin the first time the work is in the 
hands of the laundress. These two materials 
must be the same way of the web, and carefully 
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INFANT’S BOOT. 








tacked together. The plan which is by far the 
best in working a collar, is to have a long square 
of muslin the size required by the pattern, as 
when the shape is cut out, it is sure to drag 
at the neck. The muslin and net, being thus 
stretched over the pattern, must be well tacked 


in tolerably coarse cotton, and sewn over with a 
finer size, after which the parts of the muslin 
intersecting the pattern, which are superfluous, 
must be carefully cut out, leaving the design 
upon the net. The portions marked by dots are 
to be worked in any fancy lace stitch, and a part 


down upon it; not only round the edges, but in sewn round the edge to give a finish to the whole, 


all the plain parts left by the design. 
being thus prepared, the outline must be traced 


The work ; 


i 


For pattern see front of number. 





INFANT’S BOOT. 


BY MLLE. DBFOUR, 


Biacx buck-skin, with the braiding pattern} usual way. The former, though the most durs- 
~ eut out, and scarlet cloth placed under: or black ; ble, is exceedingly difficult, especially with this 
velvet, or cloth, with the braid run on in the! pattern. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL, 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Mrs. Sovraworta EnGacep To ConTRIBUTE.— } 


Among the new attractions, prepared for next year, 
will be an original nouvelette, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. 


TABLE. 


¢ count on fifty thousand additional subscribers, in 


consequence, for 1857. Shall we be disappointed? 


Camsripce Liprary. Copiey’s Porrraits.— 


Southworth, the author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The } “Carry Stanley,” whose graceful stories have been 
Deserted Wife,” “India,” “Curse of Cliftun,” &c. } absent from our columns too long, has been rusti- 
In her and our coadjutor, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, we } cating, we suspect, among the mountains of New 
have, beyond all.dispute, the two best female writers } England. She sends us a letter (the first for mouths) 
of America. What other periodical can show such } descriptive of Cambridge Library, which she visited 


contributors? It seems to be a notion, with some 
publishers, that a lady’s Magazine needs nothing but 
trashy stories, by third-rate authors. We would not 


insult the sex by such an opinion. We try to enlist ; 


the best talent in the country, regardless of price, so 
as to have our literature as good, of its kind, as is 
possible. We don’t pretend to publish abstruse trea- 
tisee, or ape the character of a Review. People go 
to sleep over such affairs, or say, as Wordsworth did 
of Coleridge’s talking, “Now, to be frank, Smith, 
could you make out what he meant?” The ladies 
wish something sparkling, like their own bright eyes; 
something to give them relaxation after their house- 
hold cares are over for the day; something graceful, 
beautiful, fresh and blooming, as they are them- 
selves, when, their evening toilet made, they sit 
down to read “Peterson.” It would be just a3 easy 
for us to give them heavy didactic essays on morals, 
or owlish disquisitions on the “subjective” and “ob- 
jective:” our own intellectual capacities, says a saucy 
little beauty beside us, lying chiefly in that line: and 
if they didn’t, it is easier, as we know from fifteen 
years’ experience, to buy your pompous, solemn, pre- 
tentious, long-winded articles than racy, or even 
pithy ones. By paying liberally, and judging every 
article on its own merits, we have got together a list 
of contributors which has no rival. Alice Cary, with 
her pastoral stories; the author of Susy L 3 
Diary, so earnest and spiritually minded; the 
sprightly E. W. Dewees; A. L. Otis; Virginia F. 
Townsend; Hetty Holyoke; Ellen Ashton; Caroline 
L. Fairfield; Bessie Beechwood; and a score of 
others—what Magazine can exhibit such an array! 
Our coadjutor, Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, of whom it 
does not become us here to say more, stands con- 
fessedly at the head of American female novelists, 
living or dead. To this galaxy of talent, led off by 
such “a bright, particular star,” we now add Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, the only writer to be named 





during a fiying trip to Boston. We cannot resist 
quoting bits of it. “The librarian,” she says, “showed 
us some very old Latin manuscripts, done in black 
letters and illuminated. One of our party said the 
man who did all that (it was an immensely thick 
volume) had a great deal of patience; but I imme- 
diately assured her that no one but a woman ever 
could have done anything so laborious, at the same 
time so exquisitely beautiful and truthful, whereat 
the librarian smiled a pleased assent and confessed 
that it wae done in a convent. Then he showed us 
a Greek manuscript, said to be a thousand years old. 
I began to feel musty myself. Then a Latin MS. 
of the Bible, beautifully illuminated with pictures 
which looked as if they had stepped out of Froissart, 
and must at least be cotemporary with him. But 
the greatest treat to me were the pictures, particu- 
larly the Copley’s. I am afraid modern portraits 
will look flat and wooden after them. One of Nicho- 
las Boyleston (I suspect he was a Lovelace in his 
day) in his richly flounced dressing-gown and cap, 
his ruffles, and his comfortable attitude, one almost 
expects to hear him speak. The same, but to a less 
degree, may be said of a portrait of his brother 
Thomas. As to Madam Boyleston, wife of this 
Thomas, she is, if possible, more wonderful still. I 
know the feel of her hand, and of a kiss on her 
sunken cheek; they are so like my own grandma's 
were. Not that features or expression are alike, but 
so wonderful is their naturalness, And then one 
listens for the rustle of the voluminous folds of the 
rich fawn-colored satin dress, as she rises from the 
gorgeous damask chair. Such portraits!” 
Raetoric or A Batn-Tenper.—Newport, Rhode 
Island, the fashionoble sea-side watering-place, is 
celebrated for what its patrons call “dash.” Even 
the bath-tenders catch the infection, as witness the 
following concluding words of a card, from one who 


with der, and whose novels have no equals for intense } advertises vapor-baths. ‘My aim is to teach all how 
power, thrilling incident, or graphic descriptions of ‘to engineer their own systems agreeably to the in- 
Virginia and Maryland life, She will begin, in our ; stinctive laws of each, and never to allow the capa- 
January number for 1857, a nouvelette, which she } cities and wants of one to be the absolute measure 
considers the best she has yet written. Mrs. Ann } of another. These principles, maintained in a!] their 
8. Stephens and Mrs. Southworth! Never before } bearings, will never fail to bring out all there is of 


did any Magazine offer such a combination. We 
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healthy music in the harp of a thousand strings.” 
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Tue Excuantep Istanp.—We give place, by re- Tae Hyerexr or Hoors.—The Boston Medical 
quest, to the following. ¢ and Surgical Journal pronounces hoops not so in- 


A wonderful stream is the River Time, emesis to health as the load of skirts they have 
As it runs through the realm of years, superseded. The less weight and heat about the 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical chime, } loins, it says, the less likelihood of disease there. 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime, It recommends, however, that the hoops should be 
And blends with the ocean of tears. ‘smaller in winter, to avoid catching cold, or that 
2 very thick drawers should be worn with them. It 
} concludes as follows:—‘It is scarcely our province 
}to remark upon the influence hoops have as aids to, 
; or detractors from, beauty of form or carriage. In 
; certain instances, numerous enough, the balloon en- 
$ closure must be exceedingly convenient; in others, 
And the name of this isle is the “Long Ago,” ; our preference would doubtless be for the uninflated 
And we bury our treasures there— 3 article. Stature, too, should be consulted, both as 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, ‘ regards the use of the hoop, at all, and, if worn, as to 
They are heaps of dust—but we loved them so— the proper dimensions. Need we say, that authentic 
There arc trinkets and tresses of hair. instances are on record, and that too, not long since, 
in which these much talked-of and variously esti- 
mated appendages have contributed to the saving of 
life? We advise all ladies about to travel, and 
liable to find themselves on board of any uncontrol- 
lable or ill-managed steamboats, to go hooped. But 
let all take notice, that although we believe the 
There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore } larger the hoops are, in case of an involuntary 
By the mirage is lifted in air— plunge-bath, the better—we have already warned 
And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, } their fair wearers against such a size on land. Don’t 
Sweet voices we heard in days gone before, take cold!” 
When the wind down the river is fair. a 


Oh! remembered for aye—be the blessed isle Tue Batm or A Tuovsand Fiowers.—A fair 
All the day of life—till night; correspondent writes:—“I wished a good tooth- 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, wash, that would also keep the breath sweet, and 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile— happening to see you speak favorably of ‘The Balm 
May that Greenwood of Souls be in sight! Of A Thousand Flowers,’ I said, ‘ Peterson is always 
a honest,’ and bought a bottle. Permit me to say you 

Ax Acep Cuercyman.—During a hasty visit, } didn’t praise it half enough. It's the best thing of 
lately, to New England, we had the pleasure of ; the kind I ever knew. All my circle of acquaint- 
hearing the Rev. Joseph Snelling preach. Mr. S. 3 ances use it now, solely for that ‘good word spoken 
is eighty-three years old, more than sixty of which j im season.’ Tou have conferred oe favor — 
be has been in the ministry, and is, therefore, one 3 by recommending it.” W. P. Fetridge & Co., New 
of the oldest clergymen in America. His unaffected } Y°rK, are the manufacturers; but all popular drug- 
stores sell it. The retail price is fifty cents per bottle. 


There is a musical isle of the River Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 
There is a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the tones with the.roses are straying. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer; 
There is a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments she used to wear. 





humility; his calm wisdom; his large Christian 
charity; and a certain occasional quaintness which — 

harmonizes with his advanced age, render him deeply} A Dexicate CompLIMENT.—One of the neatest 
interesting as a speaker. He was one of the pioneers ; things ever said was by Louis the Fourteenth, who, 
of Methodism in New England, and is full of anee- ' though a king, had the art of conversing in perfec- 
dote respecting Cooper, and others of the “giants” $tion. After the battle of Senef, the great Conde 
ofthose days. He himself is one who will nevor put 3 had an audience; and the monarch advanced to the 
of the harness while life and strength remain, but : top of the staircase to meet him. The prince, who 
will be found doing battle for righteousness, as stout- ; ascended slowly from the effects of his gout, apolo- 
hearted as ever, even should he live over a century. } gized to his majesty for making him wait. “My 
Who can doubt that for such there is “a crown of cousin,” was the reply, “do not hurry; no one could 
teoicing” laid up, brighter than for others, move quickly who was loaded with laurels as you 

hua are.” 

“Osty Berta.”—Read the charming story, in 
tis number, by Bessie Beechwood, another of the; Wuo Do You Votre For?—For “Peterson,” of 
new contributors we are adding to our list. course. He is not in the field for President, but for 

—_— something better: he runs for chief officer of the re- 

A Hiyt ror TALKers.—“It is a great misfor- { public of Magazinedom. More liberal, too, than poli- 
tune,” says La Bruyere, “not to have mind enough ‘ ticians of the old kind, he allows women to vote. 
% talk well, nor judgment enough to be silgnt.” t Ladies, one and all, vote for “ Peterson.” 
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Rosert M. Dewitt.—This gentleman has suc- 
ceeded the firm of Dewitt & Davenport, New York, 
of which he was the senior partner; and now con- 
ducts that large and thriving Book and Magazine 
establishment himself. The catalogue of works, 
which he publishes, comprises some of the best books 
of the day; and his stock of other people’s publica- 
tions is always extensive and well selected. He 
attends also to orders for newspapers and magazines, 
doing an immense business in this line. He fur- 
nishes likewise the foreign journals. Our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Dewitt extends over many years, 
aud we can recommend him, to any person wishing 
papers, books, or magazines, as prompt, obliging and 
reliable. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical 3 or, 
The Conditions and Course of the Life of Man. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. Ilustrated 
with nearly Three Hundred Wood Engravings, | 
vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The 
author of this work is Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York. The 
treatise has grown out of the lectures delivered to 
his class; has been prepared for the press with great 
care; and furnishes a reliable, condensed and com. 
prehensive outline of the science of Physiology. Dr, 
Draper divides his subject into two branches, Stati- 
cal and Dynamical, a division which we hope other 
writers will follow, as it has many obvioas con. 
veniences. The science, throughout the work, is 





Heattay Lirerature.—The Hudson (Michigan) $ discussed after the manner known in Natural Philo. 
Courier, says:—“‘ The October number of Peterson’s 3 sophy, which obviates one of the evils which has s0 
Magazine—thus early before us—is excellent in all? long attended its study: we mean the mysticism 
its departments. Its literature is of a full healthy, ; which has pervaded it. The author rightly thinks 
and Christian tone, such as should be found in every : that the vitally importart questions, respecting God, 
household throughout the land. Its engravings are } the soul, immortality, a future life, and man’s rela- 
perfect gems. In the one before us there is a fine } tions to and position in this world, which speculative 
steel engraving, that every old bachelor should be in } Philosophy has failed to solve, will yet be determined 
possession of. It is entitled ‘The Onconvenience of } by Positive Science. In the mechanical execution 
Single Life.’ Take our word for it, Ladies, it is the 3 of the volume, we cannot too highly praise the en- 
best two dollar Magazine in existence, and in fact $ gravings. These have been chiefly obtained by the 


excels some of the three dollar books.” 

Po.tricaAn CLuss. Tne Lapies.—Fremont, Bu- 
chanan and Fillmore clubs are now all the rage for 
gentlemen. We don’t advise the ladies to establish 
clubs of that kind, but they should get up Peterson 
clubs. Every village and neighborhood in the land 
ought to have a club of that kind. Ladies, if your 
husband or lover joins a political club, insist on your 
right to join a Peterson club. 

“Tue First Atus.”—We need not ask attention 
to the beautiful mezzotint in this number. The 
press said, last month, that our steel engraving was 
the best in any of the Magazines. They will echo 
the same sentiment this month. But the illustration 
for the December number will be even finer. 


A Rie Van Winxkte.—A cotemporary, that pro- 
fesses to give the fashions, publishes, in its October 
number, a pattern for a fall bonnet, as new, which 
appeared in our last February number. Ladies, who 
follow such fashions, will find themselves looking 
very primitive. 


A Harry Torx.—“For what do you wink at me, 
sir?” said a beautiful young lady, angrily to a stran- 
ger, at a party, an evening or two since. “I beg 
your pardon, madam,” replied the wit, “I winked as 
men do looking at the sun—your splendor dazzled 
my eyes.” 

Home.—Most of what is good may be traced to 
woman and home, Without them, man would be a 
savage. 


aid of microscopic photography, a process which Dr. 
Draper has so greatly improved as to render it avail- 
able for his purposes. It is apparent even to the un- 
scientific reader, that a drawing, though by the best 
artist, from a thicroscopic view, must be less accurate 
than a photograph. On the whole, we consider the 
book the best of its kind, in every respect, which has 
yet appeared, either in Europe or in America. We 
predict that it will not only greatly assist to popu- 
larize the study of Physiology, but conduce also to 
making that science one of the exact ones. In point 
of paper and typography it would be difficult to sur- 
pass the volume. Every household, which pretends 
to intelligence, should have a copy. Price, in cloth, 
$4,00. 


The Key-Stone Collection of Church Music. A 
Complete Collection of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Psalms, 
Chants, &c. By A. N. Johnson, 1 vol. Lancaster: 
Murray, Young & Co. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & 
; Co.—It gives us pleasure to herald the enterprise of 
3 Messrs. Murray, Young & Co., an energetic firm of 

Lancaster, Pa., who, in this compilation, have fur- 
nished a most excellent collection of church music. 
The author, A. N. Johnson, is distinguished for his 
musical attainments, taste, and successful method of 
instruction. The Physiological System for training 
chorus and teaching singing-schools, which he sets 
forth in the volume, strikes us as a great advance. 
We trust that this work will meet with the encourage- 
ment it well deserves. All who would have music to 
assume that high position, which it ought to occupy 
in the church, the association, or the school, should 
interest themselves in extending the circulation of 
“The —- Collection.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Hills of the Shatemuc. By the author of “ The s 


Signs of the Times. Letters on the Dangers to 


Wide, Wide World.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D.} Religious Liberty in the Present State of the World, 


Appleton & Co.—We are gratified to hear that this ; By C. C. J. Bunsen, 


‘ranslated from the German 


now fiction is having an extensive sale. It certainly } by Susanna Winkworth, «1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
has far higber merit than many novels which are ; Harper & Brothers.—Chevalier Bunsen, the author 


more extolled by the critics; and it does not contain } of this work, combines the 
aline, (which is saying much) that its author dying 3 
8 especially in this. The present volume originated 
provement on either “The Wide, Wide World,” or § 


“would wish to blot.” It is, we think, an im- 


holar, the stat 


and the Christian, in a degree rare in any age, but 





in a series of letters, which he wrote, on returning 


“Queechy.” The pictures of rural life are not less : to Germany from England, after an absence in the 


accurate, while those of the city are altogether more 
eorrect; and though there is romance enough to 
gratify one’s longing for the ideal, the romance never 
becomes absurdity. The characters are more natural 
than in the earlier works of Miss Warren, and gene- 
tally better discriminated, Elizabeth, the heroine, is 
really an original conception; so, also, is Winthrop, 
at least in a great degree; and Will, Mrs, Landholm, 
and even Rose, are sharply and effectively drawn. 
We fancy we can trace the influence of “Jane Eyre” 
(or shall we say of a truer observation of real man- 
hood?) in the strong, self-reliant character of the 
hero, so different from the lack-a-daisical Lord Mor- 
timers of a former school. The unaffected piety, 
which is incarnated in the “good mother” of the 
story, does honor to Miss Warren’s principles, not 
less than to her heart. On this account alone, if on 
no other, we should heartily recommend the book. 
Price, in cloth, $1,25 


English Traits. By R. W. Emerson. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: 
fr. B. Peterson.—This is a book to read more than 
mee. It is the result of two different visits to Eng- 
land, made years apart, and of the well-considered 
conclusions, to which they led the author. Mr. 
Emerson discusses, in a terse, condensed style, the 
land, race, manners, ability, wealth, aristocracy, uni- 
versities, literature, religion, and newspapers of Eng- 
land. Occasionally the defects, inevitable to a scholar, 
when he comes to discuss practical men and things, 
peep out; but they are more than made up by the 
depth and significance of the thoughts crowded into 
every chapter. Now and then the style becomes ob- 
secure, from an excessive desire for brevity; but this 
is & fault, after all, more pardonable than diffuseness. 
No man can read the book without being set to 
thinking, which we consider the very best proof of 
its superior merit. We can recall no work, which 
analyzes England and the English so thoroughly; 
and it does it, moreover, in a’eandid, even generous 
pirit, the very opposite of that which characterized 
Basil Hall, Trolope, Dickens, et id omne genus, when 
Writing about this country. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. 
Lamartine, 
& Brothers.—The first two volumes of this work ap- 
peared some time ago. Tell, Milton, Antar, Bossuet, 
and Madame de Sevigne, are the celebrities dis- 
ome It is good, but French. Price, in cloth, 


By A. De 
Vol. IIL, 12 mo, New York: Harper 





latter place, for many years, as ambassador from 
Prussia. It exposes, with great boldness, the abso- 
lutist tendencies of the age in Europe; calls on all 
friends of liberty to rally for the “good, old cause;” 
and points out the way in which reaction may be 
checked and progress be again inaugurated. In 
future generations, these letters will be either a 
warning, or a prophecy, as Germans and Germany 
may decree. We believe so entirely in the advance 
of mankind, we hold so earnestly to the final re- 
generation of all nations, that we cannot but think 
that this trumpet-call will be responded to by Bun- 
sen’s countrymen. As a mere dissection of cotem- 
porary Germany, the book is of great value also. 
Price, in cloth, $1,00. 


Religion in America, By Robert Baird. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The present 
work, as the title-page lucidly sets forth, is an 
account of the origin, relation to the state, and ex- 
isting condition of the evangelical churches in the 
United States; with notices of the unevangelical 
churches. The author is popularly known, at least 
in our principal cities, for his lectures on the peoples 
and governments of Europe; for he spent several years 
abroad, and had superior means for obtaining infor- 
mation, especially yspecting religious matters. The 
volume before us has grown out of a little work, 
originally written for the European public and pub- 
lished in Paris in 1837. A writer, who has seen and 
studied the religious development in the Old World 
as in the New, is peculiarly capable of executing a 
task like the present: and no one who purchases this 
work, relying on its title, will be disappointed. It 
brings the subject down to 1856, and is thorough, 
and, as far as we can see, impartial. Price, in cloth, 
$2,00 

Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Redfield.—Whatever this author 
writes, is well and racily done. His present subject 
is a peculiarly felicitous one, and the volume on that 
account, though not on that alone, exceeds in inte- 
rest his former ones. Knighthood, from its birth to 
its decay, and in its humorous as well as chivalric 
aspects, was never better treated than in this agree- 
able book. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

The Banished Son. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: T, B. Petereon.—Another 
volume from this popular writer, similar, if type, 
paper and binding, to those which have preceded 
it, belonging to the revised edition of Mrs. Hentz’s 
novels, Price, in cloth, $1,25. 
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Modern Greece. 
Travols in that Country; with Observations on ite 
Antiquities, Literature, Language and Religion. By 
Henry M. Baird. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—After perusing this volume, and 
looking at its sixty engravings, we have risen with 
a better knowledge of modern Greece, in all essential 
points, than many a traveller, who, because he has 
stopped a fortnight at Athens, thinks he understands 
the country perfectly. Mr. Baird resided for about 
a year in Greece, visiting every celebrated locality, 
mixing freely with the people, and studying closely 
the antiquities, literature, language and religion. 
An excellent map accompanies the volume. The 
engravings, which embrace ruins, modern buildings, 





rn 


A Narrative of a Residence and 3 and regular teeth, healthy gums, and a pure breath, 


are indispensable attributes of its beauty. 

The beauty of the lips depend upon their form and 
color, arfd on the delicacy and freshness of their tex. 
ture: lips that are too thin or too thick are equally 
unpleasing; but both can be partially remedied by 
skilful and judicious treatment. When the lips are 
too thin their volume may be augmented by frequent 
suctions, by bathing them with warm, stimulating 
lotions, and by gently and cautiously drawing them 
outward. By these means they will gradually as 
sume roundness and fulness in the same way that 
muscles acquire size by exercise and local stimulants 
It is more difficult to repress an unnatural excess of 
flesh in the lips; still some improvement may be 


landscapes, domestic scenes, &c., add greatly to the } effected by the measures we shall suggest. First, 
value of the book: and they are executed with un-3 the patient, if we may be allowed so to term the pos. 


usual delicacy. Altogether, the work is one, not 
merely to read, but to preserve in the library. Price, 
in cloth, $1,25. 


sessor of lips disproportionably thick and large, 
should endeavor to acquire the habit of contracting 
the lips; secondly, astringent lotions should be fre 


The Old Regime and the Revolution, By A. De} quently employed to assist in contracting the skin, 


Tocqueville. Translated by John Bonner. 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A work of 
high merit. Indeed, the author of “Democracy in 
America” could not write indifferently, no matter 
what his subject; but in “The Old Regime” he 
has a theme even better suited for his philosophic 
mind than were our republican institutions and cha- 
racter. De Tocqueville shows that the centraliza- 
tiou, which compels France to be a despotism, is no 


1 vol., 12} While from time to time some simple pomade should 
’ be applied to preserve its soft elasticity. 


The color of the lips depends almost entirely upon 
the condition of the bodily health. Pale lips are an 
unfailing symptom of general debility or latent dis- 
ease. The thin texture of the skin which covers 
them renders them peculiarly susceptible to the 
effects of a cold temperature; cracks and excoria- 
tions often occur from this cause; but we believe 


new thing; and that the Reign of Terror, the failure § that inward heat of the sytem, independent of all 


of republicanism, and most of her politicals ills, ori- 
ginated in the old regime. The work is one of the 
ablest productions, in its line, which has appeared 
for a long time. To the historical student it is in- 
valuable. Price, in cloth, $1,00.* 


Evelyn Marston. By the author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—A new novel by Mrs. Marsh is always welcome. 
To much intellectual power, she unites morality and 
religion, so that her fictions are not only deeply in- 
teresting, but instructive in the highest sense. She 
is the very antipodes of those French novelists, who 
have been aptly called, by a late writer, high-priests 
of disorder. The volume is printed in cheap style, 
double column, paper covers. Price, fifty cents. 


The Conquest of Kansas. By William Phillips. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 
A republication of the New York Tribune’s “Kansas 
Correspondence.” Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

Money for the Million, 1 vol.,18 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A little volume on money-getting, 
cheap at the shilling which is asked for it. 





. THE TOILET. 
Tue Movrn.—The mouth is, of all the features of 





external influences, is the most frequent occasion of 
this defect, and a course of refrigerent medicines, 
combined with a light diet, is the only rational way 
of remedying the evil. The following is a receipt 
for an emollient salve, which will be extremely bene 
ficial: —Melt together one ounce of white wax, with 
the same quantity of clarified veal suet, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of spermaceti; add to this four fluid 
ounces of olive oil, and stir the whole gently till 
cold; then add a few drops of the attar of roses. 
Another may be prepared thus:—Melt two ounces 
of white wax with six of oil of almonds; while warm, 
stir in a teacupful of rose water. There are other 
salves of a less simple kind, but we do not like 
recommend them without a knowledge of the state of 


$ the lips to which they might be applied. A cayenne 


lozenge gradually dissolved in the mouth, deepens 
temporarily the crimson of the lips. 

A clever physiologist has said that an habitual 
gentleness and benevolence of disposition conduce 
to the warm coloring and plump fulness of the lips; 
and that, on the contrary, envy and malice wrinkle 
and discolor them. Certain it is that anger makes 
them pale, and late hours and intemperance wither 
and injure them. A mouth cannot be attractive if 
the teeth are unclean, covered with tartar, or carious; 
the art of the dentist has risen to so high a degree 
of perfection, and professors of dental surgery are 80 


the face, the one which exacts the most strict and} numerous, that we shall limit our advice to a few 


minute attention; full and richiy colored lips, white 


* general observations regarding the daily attentions 








THE TOILET.—PARLOR GAMES. 


~_. 





which the teeth require. Many possess good teeth, ; keeps unsullied from the reflection of vicious thoughts 
but few take sufficient care to preserve them. The } and sentiments, and retains no impressions that are 
teeth of children are deplorably neglected; it is not } not noble, lovely, and true. 

until adolescence is nearly at hand, that personal 
vanity comes to their aid, and toothbrushes and den- N 
tifrices are anxiously used. But it is then too late } 
in many instances, and we are consequently every 





PARLOR GAMES. 


Tue Ten Birps.—The company sit in a circle, and 
day seeing young people with their teeth in a state : the leader of the game says, “A good fat hen,” then 
of premature decay » while, if PEopS. 48m had been ; each in their turn repeat the words. The leader says, 
tg early Pte gti: — pyc ie pre- \ “Two ducks and a good fat hen,” which is also re- 
serv em sound and perfect to an advanced age. : 2 
The teeth should be well brushed night and morning : — , > Sa in oo nye haa de 
with a moderately hard brush, which should also act § good fat hen;” then “Four plump partridges, three 
upg, the gums, as this will keep up a brisk circula- } squeaking wild geese, two ducks and a good fat 
tion in them and render them firm and healthy; the hen;” Ptal “ Mg oiien pigeons, four plump par- 
mouth should, after every meal, be carefully rinsed ; tridges, three squeaking wild geese, two ducks and a 
mt. It is prudent to avoid drinking liquids either $ good fat hen;” then “Six long-legged crows, five 
too hot or too cold, nor should cold water be taken } pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, three squeak- 
immediately after hot soup; after taking acids the 3 ing wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen;” then’ 
mouth should be well washed and brushed, for acids ; “Seven green parrots, six long-legged crows, five 
a Se and re. this oe it oe pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, three squeak- 
void ait centirices, the composition of which 18 } ing wild geese, two ducks and a good fat hen;” then 
weknown, as acids, which whiten, while they ulti- i “Eight screeching owls, seven green parrots, six 
matcly injure the teeth, form the principal ingre- ; long-legged crows, five pouting pigeons, four plump 
dient. ’ partridges, three squeaking wild geese, two ducks 
The tartar which accumulates round the teeth, is} and a good fat hen;” then “Nine ugly buzzards, 
considered to be a residuum of the salvia; it is a} eight screeching owls, seven green parrots, six long- 


great enemy to the teeth and gums, and is deposited 
more quickly and largely in some constitutions than 
in others. When it resists the efforts of the brush, 
it should be removed by a skilful dentist. If the 
encrustation be not very hard, it may be removed by 
the following simple operation :—Have a small cedar 
stick pointed at one end, twist round the point a 
piece of fine rag, dip this into the concentrated solu- 
tion of chloride of soda, and rub the parts where the 
tartar exists; frequently during the operation wash- 


legged crows, five pouting pigeons, four plump par- 
tridges, three squeaking wild geese, two ducks and 
a good fat hen; then “Ten bald eagles, nine ugly 
buzzards, eight screeching owls, seven green parrots, 
six long-legged crows, five pouting pigeons, four 
plump partridges, three squeaking wild geese, two 
ducks and a good fat hen.” 

Tho player must repeat all this separately after the 
leader, and if any omissions or mistakes are made, a 
forfeit must be paid, 





ing out the mouth with tepid water. 3 Hunting tHe Rine.—All the company are seated 
The mouth, if not the most expressive feature of in a circle, each one holding a ribbon, which passes 
the face, is certainly the one which is the most fre-{ all round. A large brass or other ring is slipped 
quently called into active movement, and, therefore, ; #long the ribbon; and while all hands are in motion, 
even where beauty of form exists, careful training is } the hunter in the centre must try and find out where 
needed to enable it to perform pleasingly its mani-; it is. The person with whom it is caught becomes 
fold duties. An elegant manner of utterance ren- } the hunter. 
ders words, insignificant in themselves, agreeable 
and persuasive. In the act of eating, skilful, neat 
Management of the mouth is very important to per- ; 
sonal appearance. The laugh is always a severe test ; 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


Potato Souffle—Take any number of large pota- 
to this feature; when low and musical it is charming } toes, the less eyes and the firmer the skin the better. 
to the ear, but the eye demands that it should not be : Clean them thoroughly, and then bake them; after 


too often repeated and never long sustained. A dis- 3 which cut a round piece, not quite so large as a half- 
agreeable smile distorts the lines of beauty, and is} crown, out of each potato, and remove as much of 
more repulsive than a frown. There are many kinds § the inside as can be obtained without damage to the 
of smiles, each having a distinctive character; some ’ skin. Mash the potatoes with cream, adding a little 
sanounce goodness, kindness, and sweetness; others } butter—sprinkle over a little salt, and put to it half 
betray sarcasm, bitterness, and pride; some soften } a pint of good milk; give it all a boil; take the white 
the countenance by their languishing tenderness; sof three eggs, whip them until they froth, add 
others brighten it by their brilliant and spiritual } them to the potatoes while they boil, and then-make 
Vivaejty. Gazing and posing before a mirror cannot ; the potatoes into a paste; return them through the 
tid in the acquiring of beautful smiles half so well orifice in the skin of the potato until each skin is 
% turning the gaze inward, to watch that the heart ' full; bake them, and serve. 
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Mode of Cooking Veal Cutlete.—The cutlets should 
be cut as handsomely as possible, and about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness; before cooking, they 
should be well beaten with the blade of a chopper, if 
a proper beater be not at hand; then fry them a light 
brown, and send them up to table garnished with 
parsley, and rolls of thin sliced, nicely fried bacon; 
they are with advantage coated, previous to cooking, 
with the yolk of an egg, and dredged with bread 
crumbs. 

Another Way.—Procure your cutlets cut as in last 
receipt, coat them with the yolk of eggs well beaten, 
powdered bread crumbs, sweet herbs, grated lemon 
peel, and nutmeg; put some fresh butter in the pan, 
and when boiling, put in your cutlets; now make 
some good gravy; when the cutlets are cooked, take 
them out, and keep them before the fire to keep hot, 
dredge into a pan a little flour, put in a piece of 
butter, a little white stock, juice of lemon to taste, 
season with pepper and salt, adding mushroom 
ketchup, boil quickly until a light brown, then pour 
it over the cutlets, and serve, the cutlets being laid 
in a circle round the dish, and the gravy in the 
centre. 

Potato Rissoles.—Boil the potatoes floury; mash 
them, seasoning with salt and a little cayenne; mince 
parsley very fine, and work up with the potatoes, 
adding eschalot also chopped small; bind with yolk 
of egg, roll into balls, and fry with fresh butter over 
a clear fire. Meat shred finely, bacon, or ham, may 
be added. 

Orange Biscwite.—Take the grated rind of an 
orange, six fresh eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, 
and three-quarters of a pound of powdered lump 
sugar; put these into a mortar, beat them to a paste; 
put the paste into cases, and bake it in the same way 
as biscuits, 

Broiled Potatoes.—Rather more than parboil the 
potatoes; pare off the skin, flour them and lay them 
upon a gridiron over a clear fire; send them to table 
with cold, fresh butter. 

Potato Ragoult.—Mash floury potatoes, make them 
into balls with yolks of egg, flour, and fry them; 
drain off all grease, cover them with brown sauce: 
serve. 

Potatoes Glazed.—Boil well; skin them; choose 
the most floury, roll them in yolk of egg, and place 
them before the fire to brown. 

Mustard mixed smooth with new milk, and a littls 
eream added, will keep; it is very soft, and by no 
means bitter. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Uneffaceable Ink.—Shell Lac, 2 oz.; Borax, 1 02.; 
distilled or rain water, 18 oz. Boil the whole in a 
closely-covered tin vessel, stirring it occasionally 
with a glass rod or a small stick, until the mixture 
has become homogeneous; filter, when cold, through 
a single sheet of blotting-paper; mix the filtered 


AAA 
solution, which will be about nineteen fluid ounces, 
with one ounce of mucilage or gum arabic, prepared 
by dissolving 1 oz. of gum in 2 oz. of water, and add 
pulverized indigo and lamp-black ad libitum. Boil 
the whole again in a covered vessel, and stir the fluid 
well to effect the complete solution and admixture of 
the gum arabic; stir it occasionally while it is cooling; 
and after it has remained undisturbed for two or three 
hours, that the excess of indigo and lamp-black may 
subside, bottle it for use. The above ink, for docu. 
mentary purposes, is invaluable, being, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, indestructible ; it is also partien. 
larly well adapted for the laboratory. Five drops of 
kreosote added to a pint of ordinary ink will affect. 
ually prevent its becoming mouldy. 

Cream of Roses.—Take one pound of oil of sweet 
almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of white 
wax, and one pint of essence of neroli. Put the oil, 
wax, and spermaceti into a well glazed pipkin, and 
place the pipkin over a clear fire. When the wax 
and spermaceti are completely melted, pour in row 
water by degrees, and keep stirring and beating the 
mixture until it becomes of the consistency of poma- 
tum; then add the essence of neroli and the process 
is completed. Put it into pots and cover the pots 
with leather. 

Ginger Beer.—Take one ounce and a half of bruised 
ginger, the peel of one lemon, and one nound of lump 
sugar. Put these ingredients into an earthen vessel, 
and pour upon them a gallon of boiling water. When 
luke warm, add a good tablespoonful of yeast, stir 
the whole well together, and let it stand from six- 
teen to eighteen hours, or until a circle of scum rises 
to the top. Then skim it, bottle it, and keep it for 
three days, when it will be fit for use. Secure the 
corks with twine or wire. 

Orgeat.—Boil a quart of new milk with a stick of 
cinnamon, sweeten it according to taste, and let it 
grow cold. Then blanch and beat to a paste three 
ounces of sweet almonds and twenty bitter almonds, 
adding a little cold water occasionally, to prevent 
their boiling. Stir the milk up by degrees with the 
almonds. Boil all together, stir it till cold, and add 
half a glass of brandy. 

Black Currant Ice Cream.—Take one large spoon- 
ful of black currant jelly: add to it the juice of a 
lemon and a pint of cream. Pass the whole through 
a sieve, and freeze it with ice. 

Camphorated Vinegar.—Reduce haif an ounce of 
camphor to a very fine powder, mix it with a little 
3 rectified spirit, and dissolve it in six ounces of acetic 
S acid. 
$ To Remove Wine Stains from a Table-Cloth.— 
Hold the stained part in milk that is boiling on the 
fire. The stains will soon disappear. 








FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER 
Fie. r.—Carrrace Dress of rich brocade silk in 
‘green and gold. The skirt is long, full, and plain. 
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The corsage is made with a basque; a berthe droops} We may here mention that the admixture of black 
lightly on the back, and descends to the waist in } and white still enjoys a considerable share of fashion- 
front, forming a lappel. The sleeves are of one deep, } able favor. In articles of lingerie, especially, the 
soft puff, with a deep frill. The edge of the basque, 3 combination of black and white lace is very general. 


berthe and sleeves are trimmed with a narrow fringe. 
Bonnet of flame-colored velvet, trimmed with white 
lace and bunches of black grapes. Face trimming 
of white illusion, made very full, and black grapes. 

Fie. u.—Warxine Dress of brocaded satin, in 
dark-green colors, This skirt is also long and full. 
The corsage high and close, having braces of black 
guipure lace. The sleeves are of the pagoda shape, 
short, and edged with three frills of black guipure 
lace. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with a bird 
of Paradise feather. Very full illusion cap, and wide 
satin strings. Muff of Russia sable. This is one of 
the most exquisite toilets of the season. 

Fie. 11.—Bonnet composed of bands of dove- 
colored terry velvet, ribbon, and white lace. 

Fig. 1v.—Cap of white lace, black velvet, and 
cherry-colored ribbon. 

Fig. v.—Canezou to be worn with a low or half- 
high corsage. It is composed of worked muslin. 
The design consists of rows of work which descend 
from the shoulders to the point of the waist. The 
sleeves, or (as they may more properly be termed) 
the epaulets, are ornamented with a design in needle- 
work, and edged with a row of vandyked lace. The 


canezou is edged all round with the same vandyked 
lace, and the ends in front are edged to correspond. 
The collar, which is ornamented with needlework, 
and edged with vandyked lace, is fastened in front 


of the throat by a bow of pink ribbon. Two bows 
of the same on each shoulder. At the back of the 
waist the canezou forms a point, which is fixed by a 
bow of pink ribbon, and in front there are two bows 
of the same, one at the point and the other higher up. 

Fig. vi1.—Pa.etort pe VILLE, of cloth, or Prussian 
velvet, closed in front by two rows of buttons. This 
paletot promises to obtain great success for the win- 
ter. The sleeves are rather large. 

Fig. vu.—Tue Iscuta, a circle of black velvet, 
trimmed with a deep rich fringe. 

Fig. vu.—Basque of white quilting, trimmed 
with a band of jaconet embroidered in satin-stitch 
and open-work. Braid ornaments with small buttons. 

GeneraL RemarKs.—Although flounces continue 
decidedly the favorite style of dress, some very rich 
new silks have appeared, with narrow satin stripes 
in gay colors or a black ground, which run around 
the dress. Cherry, green and violet are the prettiest 
colors, The cashmeres are of the gayest hues. The 
basque still remains fashionable. For an evening 
dress, when a lady does not wish to expose her neck, 
the bodies are made low and nearly straight across. 





Several white dresses have been prepared for ball 
costume. One of white crape has three skirts looped 
up by sprays of ivy leaves sprinkled with gold. A 
wreath of ivy leaves ornaments the hair. Another 
ball-dress, composed of white silk, is made with two 
skirts nearly covered with ruches of tulle illusion. 
Up each side of the dress are small bouquets, formed 
of sprays of coral and green heath, intermingled with 
the trimming of tulle illusion. The head-dress con- 
sists of a wreath of coral sprays. 

SHAWLS are coming every day more in favor. For 
a common wrap, the short cloaks made of grey cloth, 
having hoods and trimmed with velvet, bands of 
plaid cassimere, or plush, are much used. Some of 
these are exceedingly elegant, and range from ten 
up as high as thirty dollars, 

Bonnets are somewhat less elaborately trimmed 
than they have been. The beautiful bird of Para- 
dise feather, which was once so much a favorite, is 
again coming in vogue. On bonnets of dark velvet, 
nothing can be more beautiful. 

CALECHES, OR Hoops, composed of satin or silk, 
are now adopted by many ladies in Paris, as safe- 
guards against cold on entering and quitting the 
theatre. These calechee are wadded and quilted, 
and are so light that on being thrown over the head, 
they do not in the least disarrange the head-dress. 
Some are entirely covered with lace, which hangs 
down in front and at the sides, in the manner of a 
veil. These are equally comfortable and beautiful 
for a party hood. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Girt, oF Marte 
Louise BLUE Sitk.—A white under-skirt, with an 
embroidered edge, falls just below the silk one. 
Cloak of light grey cloth, ornamented with bands 
of black velvet, and fastened with straps of the cloth, 
edged with the velvet. Bonnet of white silk. 

Fig. u.—Littie Boy’s Dress, or Fawn COLORED 
CASHMERE, braided around the bottom. Coat of 
light brown cloth, trimmed down the front and 
around the neck with black velvet. Cambric collar 
with Valenciennes edge. Cap of black velvet, orna- 
mented with a cock’s plume. 

Fie. m1.—Ovrt-or-poor Dress ror AN InFAN?T.— 
Cloak of fine white cashmere, with a square cape, 
edged with a silk fringe. Bonnet also of white cash- 
mere, with a deep cape; from the top of the bonnet 


Over them is worn those graceful Louis XIIL, or 3 depend long ends. The whole is richly embroidered. 


Marie Antoinette fichus. 


Some are made of spotted 3 


Some pretty varieties in juvenile costume have 


tulle and trimmed with lace, others of plain muslin. $ appeared since we last adverted to children’s fashions. 
Round the latter runs a simple puffing with a double } The dresses for little girls which have just been com- 
head and having a ribbon in it. This is at once in- 8 pleted, include one composed of a skirt of pink and 


expensive and remarkable for freshness, 


} white chequered silk, and a jacket corsage, or cane- 
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sou, of white muslin. The skirt is trimmed with a 
flounce, headed by a trimming of pink ribbon edged 
with fringe of the same color. The basque of the 
muslin canezou is edged with needlework in front, 
and on the shoulders it is ornamented with rows of 
needlework insertion, Bretelles of the same silk as 
that composing the skirt, and trimmed with narrow 
fringe, may be added. 

Another girl’s dress consists of silk of a small 
chequered pattern in blue and white. The skirt is 
trimmed with six narrow flounces, pinked at the 
edges. The corsage ia low, and has a front piece 





nn, 
ornamented with narrow ribbon. The sleeves are 
trimmed with two frills. 

One of the new dresses prepared for little boys, 
vonsists of a jacket and trousers of dark blue cash. 
mere, The jacket is ornamented with a trimming 
of passementerie; the trousers, which are very wide, 
and descend only a little below the knee, are trim. 
med up the sides by a band of passementerie. White 
trousers, finished at the ends by a border of needle. 
work, are worn under the cashmere trousers, beneath 
which they descend so far as fully to display the 
ornamental border of needlework. 
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Ovr Prospectus ror 1857.—We call attention to 
our Prospectus for 1857, to be seen on the cover of this 
number, The indications are that we shall double 
our present large list, next year, the demand for 
“Peterson” constantly increasing, and all persons 
testifying to its merit and cheapness. In several 
particulars, this Magazine has the credit of surpass- 
ing any other. Ist, The literary matter is far ahead 
of that of any lady’s Magazine, and will be even 
better in 1857. 2nd. The fashions are later, prettier, 
and more reliable. 3rd. More embellishments and 
letter-press are given, during the year, in proportion 
to the price. 4th. The mezzotints and steel-plates 
are more elegant. 5th. The directions for Crochet 
Work, Embroidery, &c., with the patterns, are the 
choicest and most fashionable. We ask our friends 
to interest themselves for us. If they begin now to 
get up clubs, they will not be a bit too soon. Every 
body will subscribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are 
fairly presented, unless an engagement has been 
already made to club for some other Magazine: so 
you cannot commence too early. If every town, where 
there is now a single subscriber, would get up a club, 
we should print 200,000 copies monthly next year. 
We intend to do it soon, even if not in 1857. There 
has not been a year, since we started, that we did 
not increase our list, which cannot be said of any 
other Magazine in America, or perhaps in the world: 
and this is the best proof of “Peterson’s” merit. 
Make haste with your clubs! 

Ovr Premiums For 1857.—Among our premiums 
for 1857, to persons getting up clubs, is “Mrs. Wid- 
difield’s Cook-Book,” bound substantially in cloth. 
This is, beyond controversy, the best cook-book ever 
published in the Bnited States; and so the universal 
voice of the press alréady declares. Many ladies, we 
know, would prefer a useful book like it to either the 
“Port-Folio,” or “Gift Book;” and it is for the 
benefit of such we have added it to our list. Its 
merits will be better understood by reading the 
advertisement of it-on the cover of this number. 
We may add that such persons, getting up clubs, as 
prefer other books, can have a dollar’s worth of T. B. 





Peterson’s publications, instead of the other pre- 
miums. In these cases, the names of the books 
selected must be sent to us. We will supply a cata- 
logue of T. B. Peterson’s books, post-paid, if soli- 
cited. Or we will select the books, if that is pre- 
ferred. Any one of these premiums ought to tempt 
persons to get up clubs: and all tastes can be pleased, 
such is the diversified character of the premiums. 


CuEarest AND Best.—Says the Graysville (Ill.) 
Journal :—* Peterson’s is the cheapest and best po- 
riodical of the kind, published in the United States,” 
Says the Salem (0.) Republican:—“It is the best 
Magazine published in the United States or else- 
where, for the price.” The Laconia (N. H.) Gazette 
says:— Altogether we think it the cheapest and 
best Magazine of the kind extant.” The Thomaston 
(Me.) Journal says:—“There is always a freshness 
about the stories in Peterson’s that causes them to be 
sought after and read. It is undoubtedly one of the 
best and cheapest Ladies’ Magazine published.” We 
could quote scores of similar notices. Those of you, 
who are getting up clubs, show this to your friends. 

How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

Continvep Strorres.— We cannot accept any 
stories, no matter how good, that will make more 
than eight printed pages, or thereabouts, of “ Peter- 
son;” and we would rather have them shorter. We 
have already more long stories, on hand, than we 
can publish for the next two years. 

Back Numpers.—We are able to supply back 
numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
stereotyped. We stereotype all numbers. 

Enciose a Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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INFANT'S SLIPPER IN BRAIDING. 
NEW STYLE WINTER CLOAKS. 
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